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No. 3744. SATURDAY, JULY 29, 1899. RROISTAALS Ae A REO EPAPER 
OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. nN oh rsd U Ls SCHOOL T©PE- -WRITING UNDERTAKEN. Authors’ 
LAST WEEK. MSS. and Literary Work, bes. per 1,000 words.—Miss L. Nicuor- 
the BXHIBITION will CLOSE on the EVENING of MONDAY, An EXAMINATION for FILLING UP about THIRTY VACANCIES | 5%, 13, Lloyd Square, London, W.C ‘ 
August 7. Sunes will be held om the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and llth ; 
OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. — EVENING For information apply to the Bursar or Sr. Pavt's Scuoor, West O- en (coFantunkonte Society) Limited 
R EXHIRITION.—The EXHIBITION will be OPEN, in. the Renviagtes. ciel Typin ting Good Work (done 
EVENING from MONDAY, Jaiy 31, to. MONDAY, A 7 (Bank 2 sates de senibenio. © aeaaa ‘Many unsolicited testi- 
0.30. On Bank HE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, | moniats.—i9, Southampton Row, ay we. 





, from 7.30 
ee ne Sainten  — the day ‘will b be 6d. ; on other days it 


Ey be as usual. 








NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Cc I Courses of Instruction are provided for Students of both 





ORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
SEPTEMBER 10, 12, 13, 14, and 15. 

SUNDAY, September 10.—3.30, Grand Opening Service. 

TUESDAY.—11.30, ‘Elijah’; 7 30, Lee Williams’ 3s ‘Harvest-tide’ 
Cornelius’s ‘ Vitergruft’ ; Hay: ‘dn’s ‘ Creation 

WEDNESDAY. -11 na ae ee alee New Orchestral Piece ; 
Brahms’s ‘ 3 ‘Light of Life’; Dvorak’s ‘Te 
Deum,’ 8.0, Public Halls e Miscellaneous Concert, with Wagner 
Selections. 

THURSDAY. =I 30, Parker’s ‘Hora Novissima’; 
Mater’; Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony 
ment’ ; 7.30, Bach’s ‘ God's Time is Lae 
Sirens’ ; Mendelssohn's ‘ Hymn of 

FRIDAY.—11.30, ‘The Messiab.’ 

PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS.—Albani, Esther Palliser, Amy peeceie: 
Marie Brema, Ada Crossley, Muriel Foster, Edward Llo 
William Green, Andrew Black, Charles Phillips, and Plu 
Greene. 

Pr mes, containing full 

Detonvon & Co., or E. J. Sparx, 


Houtpay ENGAGEMENT.—Advertiser would 

hear of a TUTOR who would take a SON (aged 15) 
for HOLIDAY TOUR. 
Address S. L., Leicester House, Park Hill Road, Croydon. 


ANTED, an experienced LIBRARY ASSIST- 
ANT. Salary 50!.—. | goes in writing only, stating age 

and qualifications, with copy of testimonials, to be sent tothe Manacrr, 
Cripplegate ‘saneaiaione Golden Lane, E.C., by WEDNESDAY, August 2, 


os cog Fees 
r’s ‘Last Judg- 
vane . plest Pair of 


rticulars, may be “Soest from 
‘h Street, Worceste’ 








y necessary.— 








TECHNICAL COLLEGE, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Principal—S8. G. RAWSON, D.Sc. 
The LECTURESHIP in ART is VACANT. ge 2507. 
—— must be sent in not later than JGUS 
RINCIPA! 
Statement of duties will be forwarded on wo 
THORP, Secretary. 


ANDREWS, 


r annum. 
31 to the 





UNIVERSITY of ST. 


CHAIR OF HUMANITY 

(Latin L ge and Li e). 
In accordance with the terms of Ordinance No. 3 (St. Andrews No. 3) 
ado Ordinance No. 151 (General No. 34) of the Commissioners under the 
Universities (Scotland) Act, soot ae Bee Court of the University 
of St. Andrews will rege bes appo pointa PROFESSOR to occupy 
the above Chair in the Un versity tpi — fetes ibe rendered vacant on 
_ abe next by the Roberts, M.A. 














d to conduct Classes qualifyin; 
tor ¢ Graduation Pre rote aA enter upon bls duties on October 1 5 
1899, from which date the appointment will take 

— plications, accompanied b EDAY, ‘Be copies of Testimonials shoud 

odged, on or before SATURDAY, September 2 Rone with ine 
Dn a from bio = eg _ formation may be ob’ 
Secretary a ‘Registrar. 
St. Andrews, July, 1899. 


sexes proceeding to Degrees in Science or in Letters, and for Teachers’ 
Certificates for Secondary Schools. Special facilities are offered for the 
study of Agriculture, Applied ems: Mining, and all Branches of 
Engineering and Naval Archi 

The Examinations for Open Exhibitions heen on SEPTEMBER 28, 
and the Matriculation Examination on SEPTEMBER 25. 

LECTURES BEGIN OCTOBER 3, 1899. 

Hostels for Men and for \wlcemer Students. 

Pr to the Secretary. 





P 


NDON. —FINISHING EDUCATION for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN of good positi 
* aun advantage for Music, Art, and Languages ; Training for 
Society ; Riding ; Tennis. 
Address Lavy Princrrat, Oakfield, West Dulwich. 








THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


ALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS. 
(ASHBURNE HOUSE, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER.) 
Warden—Miss HELEN M. STEPHEN. 

The Hall will be opened in OCTOBER NEXT. Fees for Board and 
Residence, Twelve to Twenty Guineas per Term (Eleven Weeks). At 
least Three Bursaries offered.—. from Residents 
to the Warpen, or to the Sonaien Miss A. M. Cooke and Prof. 8S. 
ALEXANDER, Owens College. 

















YYPE-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS. 9d. per 1,000 

words inclusive. Scientific, Dramatic Work, &c., at proportion- 

ately reduced rates. Work prompt and confidential.—Cuas. KINSHOTT, 
72, Honley Road, Catford. 


VYPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. COPIED 

with accuracy = a Carbon Duplicates. Circulars, 

Examination Papers. E Troar, 23, Maitland Park Villas, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. a Sctabliohed 1884 


(['YPE-WRITING.—all kinds of COPYING and 
MANIFOLDING, best style. 10d. per 1,000 words. Estimates for 
(Established 1883.)—Miss Disney, 7, Balham 








Plays and ea MSS. 
Grove, Balham, 8. W. 


YPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 
Lacctap i age and Peay saa Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual Terms. 
reulars, &c., by Copy: Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Sixes, 
West Kensington Ty Pmt yriting Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmith, W. 


YPE-WRITING.—Special terms for large 

quantities. Difficult MSS. carefully (gt Testimonials, Exami- 

a Papers, &c., Duplicated. Translations eee to Authors. 
E. Gran, 23, Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, “Loudon, 











VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 


163, EDGE LANE. 
A pie abipntrios Laporte PEASE. 
Fees for Board and Residence, 401. to 551. a Session (Three Terms). 
Two Exhibitions or 100. a Year are offered.—For full particulars apply 
tothe Wanrpen. 


HE INTERNATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 
BUREAU, 14, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. Infor- 
mation on Literary and Scientific Subjects. Translations, Indexing, 
Glossaries, Kesearch Notes, 4 ae. English a: and Foreign Books | Reviewed. 


7 
NFORMATION OFFICE, OXFORD (Director, 
Cc. C. ORD, M.A.), for all inquiries on the University. Examina- 
tion Results notified. Scholastic Agency. Clerical Duty provided. 
Library, and Secretarial Work arranged. 





( WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 

PROSPECTUSES for the SESSION 1899-1900 will be torwarded on 
application. 

1. DEPARTMENT of ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW; and DEPART- 
MENT for WOMEN 
DEPARTMENT ‘ot MEDICINE. 
. EVENING and POPULAR COURSES. 

Special Prospectus can also be obtained of 

DEPARTMENT of ENGINEERING. 
DEPARTMENT of LAW. 
DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC HEALTH. 
DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT ; and 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, and PRIZES. 
Apply to Mr. Cornisn, 16, St. Ann’s Square, Manc’ ester, or at the 


es to 


PRAMAS 





OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is urgently warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offering to place MSS , without the personal recom- 
mendation of a friend who has experience 0 of the advertiser or the 
advice of the Society. By order. G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
4. Portugal Street, Lincoin’s Inn, W. 
N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ of the Society, is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster Row. The 
interests el a capably represented. Proposed Agreements, 
don behalf of Authors. MSS. placed 
with Publishers Tranefera carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Rook Producing. Consultation 
rege and testimonials from Leading Authors on —— to 

ur A . M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 











Coll eg SYDNEY CHAFPERS 


‘T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 
The WINTER SESSION of 1899-1900 will OPEN on TUESDAY, 
October 3, when the Prizes will be wegeeey at 3 o'clock, by Prof. 
bea FFORD ALLBUTT, M.D. F ., in the Governors’ Hall. 





NO AUTHORS.—Colonel ROBERT W. ROUT- 
LEDGE, late Managing Director of George Routiedge & Sons. 
Limited, will be pleased to RECEIVE MSS. with a view to disposing of 
them. From his long experience in the ee ae Trade C ra 
Routledge has special facilities ay placing Literary Work, Advisin 
to Rates of Payment, Drawing up A Sg Asay Terms on appl An 
tion.—1], Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 





ree lng ge Scholarships wit “be offered for 





UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF HISTORY. 


The University Court of the Hes of Glasgow will, at an early 
naeiled eg occupy the above Chair in 





Pro required to a on his duties as from Octo- 
ber 1 next, from which date the Lae will take effect. 
rman’ salary of the Chair is 900/., subject to 3 vuL (2) and (3) of 


The appointment is made ad vitam aut cx!pam, and carries with it the 
By & pension on conditions prescribed by Ordinance. 

h applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will furnish 

= farther information desired, twenty copies of his aj plication and 

ies of ay testimonials he an’ eae to submit pie or before 


mL co 
SEPT. MBER 15 N 
Secretary of the Glasgow Univerelt Court. 
91, West Regent Street, Glasgow, Vs d 


UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
The Gatventiy Court of the University of Glasgow will, at an early 








, proceed to appoint a PROF: i to occupy the above Chair in 
this U niversity, “alae 
The Professor ired to no on his fee s - from 
October 1 next, from which vaste ees a as will take 
we normal gala: the Chair is 1 bject to 3 V. IIL. (3) rome (3) 
0 {Ordinance 25 Chair has an official ' resi lence attached to it 


The appointm ent is made ad vitam aut culpam, and — with it the 
right to a pension on conditions prescribed by Ordina’ 

h applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will furnish 
ay further information desired, twenty copies of his application and 
Wenty copies of any a he Lodo ee tosubmit, on or before 


SEPTEMBER 15 NEXT. 
Senretary to the Glasgow Universit Court. 
91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. “ ” 


UNIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1899. 
Pw ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of 70!., and an EXHIBITION of 
ENT enable for Two Years, offered for competition at the 
BER ‘CE EXAMINATION in ARTS, which commences OCTO- 








One of 1507. and One of 601. in Chemistry and ae 
with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year's Students ; 
One of 50l. in Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry (any two) for Third 
Year's Students from the Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of ee are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several Medal 

Special Classes are held wey ig the year riee the Preliminary, 
a and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of 


‘all ‘Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club-Rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to 
the Mepicar Secrerary. 

The Fees may be pe in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made doe ahaa ly to Lecture or to Hospital Practice, and special hie Ss 
ments are made for Students entering from the Universities and for 
Qualified | Practitioners 

A Register of approved Lodgings is Weare by the Medical Secretary, 
who also has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others 
who receive Students into their houses. 

For Prospectus and all ee apply to Mr. Reno eg, the Medical 
Secretary. . P. HAWKINS, M.A. M.D.Oxon., Dean. 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. _ 

Miss LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly 
ualified English and Foreign GOVERNESSES for Resident and Daily 
c er ents. Ww _ tral Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven Street, 
haring Cross, 


MADAME AUBERT introduces English and 

Foreign GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, a eee Visiti: 
Teachers, Chaperons, Com ae) &c., for BRITIS: Ss, Conti 
nent, Africa, America, As' as Schools and Educational 
Homes recommended.—141, Regent Street, W. 


DVICE as to SCHOOL 8— 
The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION, Limited (a eam of Oxford 
morta ay pT Se, without it charge, I FORMATION 
and ADVICE as to SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS at ious or Abroad, 
and as to Tutors = all —A of 

anager, R. J. Beevor, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand, London, W. C. Telephone No. 1,854 (Gerrard). 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVI OR 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITA! 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and — egos of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and success in Engiand 




















. . my 

Bo0kKS PUBLISHED in ENGLISH STYLE at 

LESS than ee 1 ng oo Copyrights secure: 

for be a Authors.—Electrotypes or Sheets promptly forwarded 

CAMBRIDGE PUBLI TSHING. CO., 62, Street, New York, Pub- 

lishers of the ‘Cambridge Monthly Encyclopedia’ of History, Religion, 

Biography, Arts, Sciences, and Literature, and other Standard Works. 
In Press, ‘The Messiah.’ 


ANDERSON & CO,, Advertising —_— 
e 14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 
City Office: 15, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET. 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. Special ¢ terms to 
Publishers, } 8, &c., on app 











+ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Tnvestign tions, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 








Catalogues, 
LLI§8 & ELV E Y, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 


Now ready, Bae CATALOGUE (No. 92) of choice BOOKS 
nd MANUSCRIPTS, post free, 6d. 


~ New Bond Street, London, W. 


ILLIAMS & NOR GAT SE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES on application. 











ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
seca peda and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
trom their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 








1L— 
omAW, Ballon ae iatereantion may be obtained from Rey, H. Ettrr- 


and Abroad, will farnish careful selections if cupelied "with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 





12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 
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MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


—_——_~>— 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For 3 Months, 6 Months, and 12 Months 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 





THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
BOOKS OF THE SEASON ARE 
NOW IN CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books 
always on SALE (Second-hand), 





Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN 
LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 
BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 





30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, S.W. ; 
48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 


And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 
Hiustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L,. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 


Price to Subscribers, 9/. 








[Now ready, 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 


CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 6/. 6s. 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACK, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSBL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 
MANN, &c. 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
ssi = in saree on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 


. 37, SOHO SQUARE. 
ATALOGUE No. 27.—Turner’s Liber Studiorum 
—Lucas’s Mezzotints after Constable—Turner Engravings—Draw- 
ings by Turner, Hunt, Prout, &c.—Illustrated Books—Publications of 
the Kelmscott Press— Works by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.— 
Wma. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


Fsst EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 








trated by G. and 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Books bought.— 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, 5 


THNOLOGY.—CATALOGUES 19 and 20 now 

ready. Each contains Twelve large Piates, illustrating Specimens 

from all Parts of the World. These Catalogues are quite a work of 

reference. Price 2s. each, post free, or 10s. for Six Issues.—W. D. 
Wesster, Bicester, Oxon. 


OOKS OUT of PRINT SUPPLIED. 
state wants. CATALOGUES free. We offer CASSELL’S EN- 
CYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY, 14 vols. new, 50s. (pub. 71. 7s.). 
WANTED, SOLDIERS THREE, 1888.—Hottanp Co., Book Merchants, 
Birmingham. 


(SHEP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

fn the SHILLING allowed from the published eee of nearly 
all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 
mainders gratis and postage free—Gitsert & Fievp, 67, Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS and MEDALS 

PURCHASED at the highest prices for CASH by SPINK & SON, 

the oldest-established Numismatists and Dealers in England, 17 and 18, 
Piccadilly, London, W. 


T ON ON 
4 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8 


iz, a. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, E.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. ; 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London ; Herbert Spencer, Esq. ; 
the Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky. MP. D.C.L. 
‘Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. Grant Duff ; 
Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Rart. M P.; Right Hon. Earl of Rosebery. 
The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3/.a year; Life Mem- 
bership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Countr 
and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room open from Ten till half- 
st Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 2ls.; to 
Members, 16s. 
Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


TOHE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd, Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) Contains hairless paper, over which 
the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, 
ruled or plain. New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
full particulars. Schools also recommended.— Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Tri- 
form, London.”” Telephone No. 18%, Gerrard. 
YHACKERAY HOTEL _ (Temperance), 

Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 

Passenger Lift. Electric Light in allrooms. Bath-Rooms on every 

oor. 
SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Perter. 
Fall Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—“ Thackeray, London.” 








Please 











rBaeaA R Y, 














Sales by Auction. 
FRIDAY NEXT. 
Four Hundred Lots of Photographic and Scientific Apparatus 
and Miscellaneous Property. 

N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 

AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, at half-past 12 o’clock. 
On view day prior 2 till 5and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


TUESDAY, August 15. 


N R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that his 
NEXT SPECIAL SALE of CURIOS will take place at his Great 
Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, as above. 
Catalogue in course of preparation. ENTRIES CLOSE AUGUST 7. 











Miscellaneous Books—Consignment from one of the Colonies— 
Duplicates from a West- End Club, §c. 


MESSES. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
August 2, and Two Following Days, at 1 o’clock, MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, comprising Alken’s National Sports of Great Britain, Coloured 
Plates, 1821—Hogarth’s Works—Mclan’s Highland Clans, 2 vols.— 
Repton’s Landscape Gardening, 2 vols.—Coleman’s Snow Fields— 
Rarker’s Greenwich Hospital—Pennant’s Whiteford and Holywell, 
Large Paper, with the Original Coloured Drawings— Brayley and 
Rritton’s Surrey, 5 vols.—Raines’s Lancashire, 4 vols.—Archzologia, 
18 vols.—Lacroix’s Works, 5 vols.—Grimble’s Deer Forests—Burton’s 
Arabian Nights, 12 vols.—Lane’s Arabian Nights, 3 vols.—Bulwer’s 
Novels, Edition de Luxe, 82 vols.—Ainsworth’s Novels, 16 vols.—Jane 
Austen's Novels, 10 vols —Dumas’ Celebrated Crimes, 8 vols.—Thiers’ 
Consulate and Empire, 12 vols —Crowe’s France, 5 vols.—Elliot and 
Dowson’s India, 8 vols.—Caulfield’s Portraits, 4 vols. Large Paper— 
Racine, (Euvres,7 vols.—Le Sage, (Euvres. 15 vols.—Rousseau, (Euvres, 
38 vols.—Du Cange’s Glossary, 8 vols.—Prints—Caricatures, &c. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








ORD WEMYSS and the WAR OFFICE; The 
4 Condition of London Gas Affairs; The British Archeological 
Association; Illustrations of New Altar, Reredos, and Screen, Jesus 
Chapel, Worcester Cathedral; Church of Our Lad of Lourdes, Acton ; 
Sculpture at the New Gallery, &c.—See the BUILDER of July 29 (4d. ; 


— ——— 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
No. 270, AUGUST, 1899. . 
The EXCESSIVE ARMIES of RUSSIA. By Field. . 
Lintorn Simmons, G.C.B. G.C.M.G. y ¥ield-Marahal sip 
The LIMITATIONS of NAVAL FORCE. By Colo: i 
Sydenham Clarke, K.C.M.G. F.R.8. Y Colonel Sir George 
A WOMAN’S CRITICISM of the WOMEN’S CONG 
Frances H. Low. GRESS. By Ming 
WHAT CHURCH has “CONTINUITY”? 
Mivart, F.R.S. 
The RECENT FUSS about the IRISH LANGUAGE, By Prof. Mahagf; 
The CONNEXION of ENGLAND with NEWFOUNDLAND. 3, rl 
William Des Vooux, G.C.M.G., formerly Governor of Newfoundlang 
LORD ELLENBOROUGH: a Reply. By the Right Hon Lord Colchester 
DID BYRON WRITE ‘WERNER’? By the Hon. F ; 
Gguer. a y Srederick Leveson. 
The MARLBOROUGH GEMS. Bh Charles Newton-Robinson. 
WHY ARE OUR BRAINS DETERIORATING? B 
Elsdale, C.R.E. — 'y Colonel g 
LIFE on the NILE SOUTH of FASHODA. By Arthur D. Miine, 
‘The HUMOURS of TER-NA-NOG.’ By Mrs. Orman Cooper. 
The ‘DECAMERON’ and its VILLAS. By W. J. Stillman. 
MADAME NECKER. By the Hon. Marcia C. Maxwell. 
The EVOLUTION of the PARLIAMENTARY OATH. i 
MacDonagh By Michae! 
oe BELLI in SOUTH AFRICA. By Edmund Robertson, 


By Dr. st. George 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 





Just out, price Sixpence, net, 


STRONOMY for the YOUNG, 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A8. 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


—_—_—_—— 


NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER, 
8vo. 18s, 


THE SIX SYSTEMS OF 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


By the Right Hon. 


F, MAX MULLER, K.M., 
Foreign Member of the French Institute, 








NEW AND CHEAPER’ IMPRESSION. 


LEDDY MARGET. 


By L. B, WALFORD, 
Author of ‘Mr. Smith,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Spectator.—‘‘ Mrs. Walford has seldom given us 
anything better than this picture of a lovable yet 
unconventional old age.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ An ideal story to read on 
a sunny afternoon under an apple tree......A story 
which does one good.” 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
“SILVER LIBRARY.” 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


By the Right Hon, 
Sir G. O, TREVELYAN, Bart. 


New Impression. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ERASMUS. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


New Impression. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST, 1899. Price SIXPENCE. 
PARSON KELLY. By A. E. W. Mason and Andrew Lang. 
(Continued.) 

GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON. By Prof. Hales. 
The CRITICAL ESSAY in FRANCE. From the French of 
Paul Bourget. 

A CHANGE of CLOTHES. By C. K. Burrow. 

A FARMER'S YEAR. XII. By H. Rider Haggard. cm 
The GREAT LETTER WRITERS. IV. Madame de Sévigné. 
By S. G. Tallentyre. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 














LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 








by post, 43d ). Through any Newsagent, or direct from the blisher 
of the Builde, 46, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


VOLUMES I. AND II. NOW READY. 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE PROSE WRITINGS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In 10 vols. extra crown 8vo. red cloth, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


PLAIN TALES from the HILLS. With Portrait. 
LIFE’S HANDICAP. Being Stories of Mine Own People. 














THIRD EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT AND GREATLY ENLARGED. 


A HISTORY of ETON COLLEGE (1440-1898). By 
Sir H.C. MAXWELL LYTE, K.C.B. With Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 


GUARDIAN.—“ Every son of Eton, past and present, will find something of interest 
in its es, and the more intelligent is his love for his school, the larger will be the harvest 
he will reap from them. It is a great tribute to a great school.” 


FIFTH THOUSAND. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.’ 


The SOLITARY SUMMER. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME (CONDENSED). 
' Extra crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


BISMARCK: Some Secret Pages of his History. 


Being a Diary kept by Dr. MORITZ BUSCH during Twenty-five Years’ Official and 
Private Intercourse with the Great Chancellor. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


A DIGEST of the LAW of EVIDENCE. By the late 
Sir JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, Bart., K.C.S.I. D.C.L., formerly one of the 
Judges of the High Court of Justice and an Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, 
a Fifth Edition. By Sir HERBERT STEPHEN, Bart., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Clerk of Assize for the Northern Circuit, and HARRY 
_ INGTON STEPHEN, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 


A HISTORICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. By Arséne 


DARMESTETER, late Professor of the History of the French Language and of 
Medieval French Literature at the Sorbonne. To which was awarded the Prix 
Saintour by the French ——- , 1897. Edited by ERNEST MURET, Professor at 
the University of Geneva, and LEOPOLD SUDRE, Professor at the Collége Stanislas, 
Paris. Authorized English Edition by ALPHONSE HARTOG, Professor of French at 
the Royal Academy of Music. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


FRANCIS PARKMAN’S WORKS. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 
CONCLUDING VOLUME NOW READY.—Crown 8vo. gilt top, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE OREGON TRAIL. 


VOLUME VII. NOW READY. 


The EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with Intro- 


ductions and Notes, by Prof. C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. In 10 Monthly Volumes. 
Globe 8vo. 5s. each vol. 


Vol. VII. HENRY V., HENRY VIII., TITUS ANDRONICUS, ROMEO and JULIET. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“‘The introductions to the plays by Prof. Herford 
continue to be excellent, and the edition is in other ways quite one of the best.” 


THREE HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 
THIRTY-FIFTH THOUSAND IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


RICHARD CARVEL. By Winston Churchill, Author 
of ‘The Celebrity.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SPEAKER.—“ We have not read a better book for many a day than ‘Richard Carvel.’ 
«There is not a dull passage in the book. Mr. Churchill may well be proud of his achieve- 
ment in producing so admirable a tale as ‘ Richard Carvel.’ ’’ 











P SECOND IMPRESSION. 
RUPERT, by the GRACE of GOD. By Dora Green- 
WELL McCHESNEY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GUARDIAN.—“ The description of the flight from Naseby is one of real eloquence, and 
profoundly moving. There is brilliancy, insight, and feeling in the story.” 


HUGH GWYETH : a Roundhead Cavalier. By Beaulah | 


MARIE DIX. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
_ SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ We found it difficult to tear ourselves away from the 
fascinating narrative. Even Mr. Anthony Hope does not inspire more joyfully the exhilara- 
tion of battle, with all the ‘swarmings, marches and thick hubbubs of souldiers,’ or main- 
tain more uniformly the excitement of a reader.” 





NEW VOLUME OF FICTION. 


MEN’S TRAGEDIES. By R. V. Risley. Containing 
The Man who Loved, The Man who Hated, The Man who Bore, The Man who Cared, 
The Man who Fell, The Man who Sneered, The Man who Killed, The Man who Died, 
The Man who was Himself. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SIXTH EDITION. 





CHARACTERISTICS. By S, Weir Mitchell, M.D. LL.D. 


(Harvard). Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ROLF BOLDREWOOD'S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘“WAR to the KNIFE”’; or, Tangata Maori. 


OUTLOOK.—“ Any one who likes a good story, combined with any amount of infor- 
mation on strange lands, should get this book.’”’ 


RHODA BROUGHTON'S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The GAME and the CANDLE. 
The TRAIL of the GOLDSEEKERS. A Record of 


Travel in Prose and Verse. By HAMLIN GARLAND. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SPEAKER.—“ It consists of vivid prose pictures of adventure in the wild North West, 
interspersed with unconventional and often extremely beautiful snatches of verse. The 
book reflects better than anything else we have seen the pitiless majesty of the scenery 
and the tragic conditions of the quest.” 


NEW AND ABRIDGED EDITION. 


ANNALS of an OLD MANOR-HOUSE: Sutton Place, 


Guildford. By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


BY MRS. PARR. 


DOROTHY FOX. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


TIMES.—‘ We must thank the author for a charming novel...... Dorothy Fox herseli 
is represented as charming all hearts, and she will charm all readers.”’ 


LOYALTY GEORGE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MORNING POST.—“ There is a natural and vigorous tone in Mrs. Parr’s novels that 
is very refreshing. ‘Loyalty George’ has a well conceived and carried-out plot, and per- 
sonages that have each and all a striking individuality.” 


BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
HENRIETTA’S WISH. Second Edition. 
The TWO GUARDIANS; or, Home in this World. 


Second Edition. 


The LONG VACATION. 
The RELEASE. 
The PILGRIMAGE of the BEN BERIAH. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST. Price 1s. Contents. 


1, VALDA HANEM. The Romance of a Turkish; 6. HOW TIM MORGAN was CONVINCED. By 
Harim. Chaps. 18-20 Hamilton Drummond. 
2. The LAKE of the MOURNFUL CRY. By A. G.| 7. MAN’S zs for NATURE. By the Rev. E. J. 


Bradley. 
3. The RANEE’S JOURNEY. By Dr. Bourchier. 


4. ANGLO-SAXON WOMANHOCD. 
5. A PLEA for the DOMESTIC SERVANT. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST. Price ls. Contents. 


1, DONNA TERESA. By F. M. Peard. Chaps. 7-10. 7. A YOUNG SOCIALIST. 
+ The SALONS of ee ae | 8. OTTER HUNTING. 











ewell, 
8. SAVROLA. A Military and Political Romance. 
By Winston Spencer Churchill. Chaps. 9-11. 





DAIR. 
ll. OUTSIDERS. By John Ayscough. Chaps. 1-5. 


THE ARGOSY. 


AUGUST. Pricels. Contents. 





1. The TOWER GARDENS. Chaps. 27-31. Illustrated., 8. ELIZABETH of HEIDELBERG. By Charles W. 

2. TO MY MOTHER. By Paul England. | Wood, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. Oe 

3. The LOOKER-ON. By C. E. Meetkerke. 9. BROKEN IDEALS. By Lady Margaret Majendie 

4.A VE LYRIC. By Annie G. Hopkins | 10, ICI-BAS. By C. E. Meetkerke. 

5. The SWEET POWER of MUSIC. By F. L.| ll big fer SHOULD BE the FEAR? By P. W. 
unket. | Roose. 

6. ANIMATED FLOWERS. | 12. The VISIT. By Mary A. M. Marks . 

7. DOCTOR GREENFIELD. Ry Lady Mary | 13. MR. CHOLMONDELEY'S INDECISION Ry 


Howard. Edith Gray Wheelwright 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The AUGUST Number contains— 


The NIGHT WALK. By George Meredith. 

VIA CRUCIS X. By F. Marion Crawford. 

The CHURCHES of AUVERGNE. By Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer 
FRANKLIN as JACK of ALL TRADES. By Paul Leicester Ford. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 


The AUGUST Number contains— 
The GOOPS. Politeness. Verse. By Gelett Burgess. 
WITH the ‘‘ROUGH RIDERS.” (Second Article.) By Henry La Motte, M.D 
TRINITY BELLS. Serial. Chap. 5. By Amelia E. Barr. 








MACMILLAN & CO., Limitep, London. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


Edited by S. F. HARMER, Sc.D. F.R.S., 


Fellew of King’s College, Cambridge, Superintendent of the 
University Museum of Zoology ; and 


A. E, SHIPLEY, M.A., 


Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, University Lecturer 
on the Morphology of Invertebrates. 


To be completed in Ten Volumes. 
8vo. price 17s, net each. 


Intended in all respects to be a Standard Natural History 
accurate enough to be of use to the Student, and at the 
same time popular enough for the general reader who 
desires trustworthy information as to the structure and 
habits of all members of the Animal Kingdom, from the 
Protozoa to the Mammals. The Volumes are fully illus- 
trated by original figures, drawn where possible from nature. 
When complete the Series is one which should be indispens- 
able in all Libraries, whether public or private. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
VOLUME VI. 


INSECTS. Part II. (Including 


Bees, Wasps, Ants, Beetles, Butterflies, and Moths.) 
By DAVID SHARP, M.A.Cantab. M.B.Edin. F.R.S. 
8vo. 17s. net. [Just ready. 
DAILY NEWS.—‘‘ It would be hard to say too much in praise of this 
most admirable volume. It is too often the case that scientific books 
are written in a dul! and uninteresting style. The reader will find 
nothing of that kind to complain of here. The descriptions are clear; 
the illustrations are excellent; while. as in the previous volumes of 
the series, printing and paper are all that could be desired.” 


VOLUME IX. 


BIRDS. By A. H. Evans. 


IBIS.—‘‘ Mr. Evans has produced a book fall of concentrated essence 
of information on birds, especially as regards their outer structure and 
habits, and one that we can cordially recommend as a work of reference 
to all stadents of ornithology.” 

SPEAKER.—“ It is safe to conclude that all working ornithologists 
will place this volume on their shelves within easy reach, and not far 
from Newton’s ‘ Dictionary of Birds’; and we have great pleasure in 
recommending it to all who take an intelligent interest in birds and 
bird life as an admirable introduction and guide to the study of the 
subject....The illustrations by Mr. G. E. Lodge are admirable. All 
reach a very high level of exccilence, and for a few no praise can be 


too hig 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
VOLUME II. 


WORMS, LEECHES, &c.— Flatworms. 


By F. W. Gamble, M.Sc.Vict. NEMERTINES. By Miss 
L. Sheldon.—THREAD-WORMS, &c. By A. E. Shipley, 
M.A.— ROTIFERS. By Prof. Marcus Hartog, M.A., 
D.Se.Lond.—POLYCHAET WORMS. By W. Blaxland 
Benham, D.Se.Lond.—EARTHWORMS and LEECHES. 
By F. E. Beddard, M.A.Oxon., F.R.S.—GEPHYREA, &c. 
By A. E. Shipley, M.A.—POLYZOA. By S. F. Harmer, 
M.A. 
NATURAL SCIENCE.—“This second volume of ‘The Cambridge 
Natural History’ is certain to prove a most welcome addition to 
English zoological literature. It deals with aseries of animal groups, 
all deeply i ing to the specialist in mpage od some important 
from their economic relations to other living things, others in their 
life-histories rivalling the marvels of fairy tales. And the style in 
which they are here treated is also interesting; history and the early 
observations of the older writers lend their charm; accounts of habits 
and mode of occurrence, of life, in a word, from the cradle to the 
grave, are given in ample detail, accompanied by full references to 
modern and current literature. The whole is admirably illustrated.” 


VOLUME III. 


SHELLS. Molluscs and Brachiopods. 
By the Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., A. E. SHIPLEY, 
M.A., and F. R. C. REED, M.A. 

FIELD.—“ We know of no book available to the general reader which 
eevee such a vast fund of information on the structure and habits of 
molluscs.” 

KNOWLEDGE.—“ If succeeding volumes are like this one, the ‘Cam- 
bridge Natura] History ’ will rank as one of the finest works on natural 
history ever published.” 

ATHENZUM.—" The series certainly ought not to be restricted in 
its circulation to lecturers and students only ; and if the forthcoming 
volumes reach the standard of the one here under notice, the success 
of the enterprise should be assured.” 


VOLUME V. 


CENTIPEDES, and INSECTS, 


Part I. (Including Cockroaches, Locusts, Grass- 
hoppers, Crickets, Dragon- Flies, May-Flies, &c.) 
PERIPATUS. By ADAM SEDGWICK, M.A. F.R.S.— 
MYRIAPODS. By F. G. SINCLAIR, M.A.—INSECTS. 
ce. By DAVID SHARP, M.A.Cantab. M.B.Edin. 





FIELD.—‘ Although written for the student and the specialist, the 
book is not the less adapted to all intelligent readers who wish to make 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with the habits, structure, and the 
modern classification of the animals of which it treats. To such it 
cannot be recommended too strongly.”’ 

SCIENCE GOSSIP.—‘‘Every library, school, and college in the 
rasta | should possess this work, which is of the highest educational 

ue.” 


*,* The remaining Five Volumes, dealing with PRO- 
TOZOA (includin ea Anemones, Jelly Fish, Star Fish, 
&c.) ; SPIDERS, SCORPIONS, and CRUSTACEA ; FISHES 
and THEIR KINDRED; AMPHIBIA and REPTILES; 
and MAMMALS, are all in active preparation. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lim1TEp, London, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—_———— 


NEW NOVEL 
BY MRS. HERBERT MARTIN. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


FORTUNE AT THE HELM. 


By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, 


A uthor of ‘A Low-Born Lass,’ ‘Gentleman George,’ Xe. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63, 


AN IDLER IN OLD FRANCE. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS, 


Author of 
‘The Dungeons of Old Paris,’ ‘ Nell Haffenden,’ &c. 
‘* There is scarcely a page in the whole collection of papers 
that make up the present volume which may not be read 


with interest, and—more or less—with profit.” 
St. James’s Budget. 











NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, with 
58 Iliustrations, 2s. 6d. 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 


Translated and Edited from the French of 
EDMUND PLAUCHUT 


By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers), 
Author of ‘ The Elementary History of Art,’ ‘ The Life of 
Gainsborough,’ “ The Science Ladders Series,” &c. 

‘‘Mrs. Bell has given us an excellent translation of this 
French view of China, and her book will be of service to 
those who wish to be abreast of the times in knowledge of 
the Far East.”—St. James’s Gazette, 

FOURTH PRINTING NOW READY. 
Making 21,000 Copies of the 
English Edition. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. extra cloth, 3s. 6d, 


THE SECOND THOUGHTS 
OF AN IDLE FELLOW. 


By JEROME K. JEROME, 


Author of ‘ Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,’ 
‘ Three Men in a Boat,’ &. 








NEW WORK BY 
MR. ARTHUR W. A. BECKETT. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


THE MODERN ADAM; 
Or, How Things are Done. 


By ARTHUR W. A. BECKETT, 


Author of ‘ The Member for Wrottenborough,’ 
‘ Papers from Pump- Handle Court,’ &c. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with a specially designed Cover 
by Albert A. Turbayne, and 5 Portraits, 63. 


JAMES AND HORACE SMITH. 


JOINT AUTHORS OF ‘REJECTED 
ADDRESSES.’ 


A Family Narrative, based upon hitherto Unpublished 
Private Diaries, Letters, and other Documents. 
By ARTHUR H. BEAVAN, 


Author of ‘ Marlborough House and its Occupants,’ 
‘ Popular Royalty,’ &c. 


40,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD IN 
ENGLAND, AMERICA, AND ON 
THE CONTINENT. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, gilt top, 63. 


AYLWIN. 


By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 
Author of 
‘The Coming of Love: Rhona Boswell’s Story.’ 


‘The success of Mr. Watte-Dunton’s novel is proved by its 
enormous popularity and the numerous editions it has gone 
into. Probably no novel of recent years came upon the 
world with such éclat and continued its vogue so brilliantly. 
When the literary history of this end of the century comes 
to be written, it is a work that will loom large in the records 
of fiction. Ina sense it is already a classic. 

Liverpool Daily Mercury. 





HURST & BLACKL/ i’, LIMITED, 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING, 


S. R. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, és, 


IONE MARCH. 


By S. R. CROCKETT, 
With 32 Full-Page Illustrations by Frank Richards, 





GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


DR. NIKOLA’S 
EXPERIMENT. 


By GUY BOOTHBY, 
With 20 Full-Page Illustrations by Sydney Cowell, 





ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
FOURTEENTH EDITION, COMPLETING 35,000 COPIES, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


CONCERNING 
ISABEL CARNABY. 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


NEW WORK BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


STRONG HEARTS. By Geo. W. 
CABLE, Author of ‘ The Grandissimes.’ 

‘‘In these charming stories Mr. Cable has well -nigh 
consummated a triple excellence. As always, be has an 
absolute mastery of the inwardness and outwardness of the 
life of New Orleans—not the lurid or vicious New Orleans, 
but one that is as sympathetic as it is poetic and unique. 
His language has a beauty and force that are quite his own, 
And his characters are men and women, real humanity, 
real New Orleans humanity, and withal real and in- 
dividualized New Orleans humanity, made and shown to be 
beautiful.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


The GRANDISSIMES. A Story of 
Creole Life. By GEORGE W. CABLE. With an 
Introductory Note by J. M. BARRIE. 

“A delightful story.” —Atheneum. 
IAN MACLAREN. 
THIRD EDITION, COMPLETING 20,000 COPIES. 
Crown 8vo. art linen, 6s. 


AFTERWARDS, and other Stories, 
By IAN MACLAREN, Author of ‘ Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush,’ &c. 

‘Is worthy of the hand that gave us ‘ Beside the Bonnie 

Brier Bush.’”—Daily News. 

RALPH CONNOR. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


BLACK ROCK. A Tale of the 
Selkirks. By RALPH CONNOR. With an Introduc- 
tion by Prof. GEORGE ADAM SMITH. 

‘* As full of life, and tears, and laughter, and all the 

essence of good literature, as any novel we have seen.” 

Literature, 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 

EDINBURGH DAYS. By E. BLANTYRE SIMPSON, 

Author of ‘Sir James Y. Simpson.’ 

L. GLADSTONE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

NEIL MACLEOD: a Tale of Literary 
Lifein London. By L. GLADSTONE. 

“A very admirable piece of work.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


HESBA STRETTON. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. By 
HESBA STRETTON, Author of ‘ Jessica’s First Prayer, 
‘The Doctor’s Dilemma,’ &c. 
DAVID LYALL. 
Crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 


DAVID LYALL’S LOVE STORY. By 
the Author of ‘ The Land o’ the Leal.’ 
“Interesting and thoroughly wholesome.”— Zimes. 


THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo. gilt top, €s. 

The LAND o’ the LEAL. By David 
LYALL. 

“The tales are tender and pathetic, permeated with 


simple religious feeling much more likely to edify, the 
ordinary reader than what are known as Sunday =. a 
4 . 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 








13, Great Marlbor. gh Street. 


27, Paternoster Row, E,C. 
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Balzac IN ENGLISH pan se mn vn 
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Oliver Cromwell. By Samuel Rawson Gar- 

diner, D.C.L. (Goupil & Co.) 
Tus is a beautiful book; so beautiful, 
indeed, is it, that we fear the very richness 
of its illustrations will stand in the way of 
its other merits. We must not forget, while 
enjoying the pleasure which the portraits 
afford, that Mr. Gardiner has supplied us 
with a lifelike sketch of the great Protector 
= is free at once from passion and pre- 
judice. 

No one that ever lived has been the 
object of more indiscriminating calumny 
and more senseless laudation than Oliver 
Cromwell. The vituperation was, perhaps, 
such stuff as was to have been looked for 
in the years succeeding the Restoration, 
when the privations caused by the Civil 
War were fresh in men’s minds and many 
of the sufferers and their children still 
lived; neither was it unnatural that all 
the faults, injustices, and cruelties which 
occurred during the great struggle should 
every one of them have been, in popular 
imagination, attributed to the man who 
was the chief instrument in the destruction 
of the divine-right monarchy. Foolish as 
these prejudices now seem, they were not 
unnatural. The tide was long in turning. 
When it did so the extremes in the other 
direction were quite as passionate, and of 
a kind for which even less excuse can be 
made. The widely prevalent notion that 
Cromwell was the forerunner of modern 
Radicalism is as crude and baseless an 
assumption as it is to regard the Royalists 
as foreshadowing the modern Conservatives. 
To read history backwards, and to try to 
find in the Stuart time the same forces we 
are subjected to in the present, if it could 
be done at all, would require one gifted 
with a minute knowledge of the social 
aspirations of the past and with a political 
instinct for present problems such as few 
possess. 

No one now questions the greatness of 
Oliver Cromwell as a soldier. Of this there 
can be no doubt; but among thinking men 


there is still a very wide divergence of | 








More than one reply may reasonably be 
given to the question, Was he honest in 
his dealings, or were his actions from the 
end of the first war guided by self-interested 
motives? It does not seem possible that 
such a man can have been influenced by 
any mere hankering after power for its own 
sake, but it is by no means equally certain 
that he did not desire to possess supreme 
authority from a conviction that he was the 
agent whom God had chosen to guide His 
people towards rest and peace. To some it 
is easier to conceive a man impelled by 
crude ambition than the worthier motive, 
but those others who realize what the 
Puritanism of the seventeenth century in 
its nobler forms really signified cannot but 
think the more honourable solution by far 
the more probable. 

Mr. Gardiner is most careful in his 
dealing with the statesmanship of the 
Protectorate. The difficulties surrounding 
Oliver were as complex as they were vast, 
and he had net the same free hand when 
dealing with politics as he had when lead- 
ing his soldiers on the battle-field. The 
position is summed up better than we have 
ever before seen it in one short passage :— 

‘* Cromwell...... was the last of men to desire to 
establish a purely military government, and the 
army, to doit justice, was commanded by men who 
were, for the most part, desirous to support their 
general in the experiment of establishing a civil 
government which would have dispensed with 
the interference of military power. The tragedy 
—the glorious tragedy—of Cromwell’s subse- 
quent career lay in the impossibility of per- 
manently checking the instincts of military 
politicians to intervene in favour of those 
guarantees which they regarded as indispensable 
if they were to avert the ruin of the cause 
which they had so long upheld with all their 
might.” 

In the few years which intervened 
between the dissolution of the Long Parlia- 
ment and his own death, during which 
Oliver was chief magistrate, there cannot 
be a doubt that he governed as arbitrarily 
as Charles had ever done; but there is this 
remarkable distinction to be made. Charles 
was essentially despotic, not only in theory, 
but in every fibre of his nature. Oliver was 
far otherwise ; he believed in civil freedom, 
and from first to last strove—how ineffectu- 
ally we all know—“ to walk in the paths of 
legality.” It was above all things necessary 
to bring order out of chaos. The longing 
for the post of king, which has been so con- 
fidently and scoffingly attributed to him, 
if such a feeling really existed at all, except 
in the minds of those who were unable to 
comprehend him, cannot have been for thesake 
of power, for he had that in full measure 
already, neither can such a man have had 
any hankering after mere court ceremonial- 
ism and those trivialities which it more or 
less aptly symbolizes. We may, therefore, be 
confident that if he entertained the idea at all 
it was for the sake of imprinting a genuinely 
legal character on a state of things which, 
however disguised, had the power of the 
sword for its foundation. The desire for 
toleration, too, had a deep, almost pas- 
sionate hold over him, which became more 
and more powerful as time went on, and he 
became aware how deeply the passion for 
religious persecution had become ingrained 
in the minds of nearly all persons with 





| opinion regarding his political ~ eareer. | whom he had to deal. He, of course, did 


not grasp the idea of freedom of conscience, 
nor hold it with the logical precision which 
is a feature of these days. No such thing 
could reasonably be expected at that time 
from a man of action; but the feeling was 
there, and none the less powerful because 
he did not realize all that it included. If, 
indeed, he did desire the kingship, it is pro- 
bable that one of the strongest motives 
swaying him was that he, and those who 
came after him, might have the power of 
hindering fanatics from mauling and tear- 
ing each other, for it must be ever borne in 
mind that the Independents, the party with 
which he was most in sympathy, were, many 
of them, quite as narrow in regard to those 
who strayed beyond the boundary-lines of 
their own elastic orthodoxy as the Epis- 
copalians of England or the Presbyterians 
of Scotland had all along proved themselves 
to be. The author has described the position 
in words which cannot be improved upon. 
‘* At the present day,”’ he says, 

‘‘ve are inclined to blame Cromwell, not for 
going too far in the direction of toleration, but 
for not going far enough. In the middle of the 
seventeenth century the very idea of toleration 
in any shape was peculiar to a chosen few. That 
the majority of the Puritan clergy were bitterly 
opposed to it affords no matter for surprise. 
As men of some education and learning, 
and with a professional confidence in the 
certainty of their own opinions, they looked 
with contempt not merely on views dif- 
ferent from their own, but also on the per- 
sons who, often without the slightest mental 
culture, ventured to produce out of the Bible 
schemes of doctrine sometimes immoral, and 
very often—at least in the opinions of the Pres- 
byterian divines — blasphemous and profane. 
Even where this was not the case, there re- 
mained the danger of seeing the Church of 
England—which was held to have been purified 
by the abolition of Episcopacy and the banish- 
ment of the ceremonies favoured by the Bishops 
—degenerate into a chaos in which a thousand 
sects battled for their respective creeds, instead 
of meekly accepting the Gospel dealt out to them 
by their well-instructed pastors......It is difficult 
for us, nursled as we are under a régime of re- 
ligious liberty, to understand how hateful Crom- 
well’s proposal was in the eyes of the vast 
majority of his contemporaries. Not only did 
it shock those who looked down with scorn on 
the vagaries of the tub-preacher, but it aroused 
fears lest religious sectarianism should, by split- 
ting up the nation into hostile parties, lead the 
way to political weakness. To every nation it is 
needful that there be some bond of common emo- 
tion which shall enable it to present an undivided 
front against its enemies, and such a bond was 
more than ever needful at a time when loyalty 
to the throne had been suspended. It was 
Cromwell's merit to have seen that this bond 
would be strengthened, not weakened, by the 
permission of divergencies in teaching and 
practice, as long as there was agreement on the 
main grounds of spiritual Puritanism. If on 
the one hand he was behind Roger Williams in 
theoretical conception, he was in advance of him 
in his attempt to fit in his doctrines with the 
practical needs of his time.” 

Oliver’s toleration did not extend in 
theory to Roman Catholics; the cruel penal 
laws remained unmodified, but there are 
reasons for believing that they were ad- 
ministered with less severity during the 
Protectorate than when the Parliament was 
supreme. According to Challoner’s list of 
sufferers, only one priest was put to death 
between the dissolution of the Long Parlia- 
ment and Oliver’s death, while eighteen 
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‘“‘ martyrs” are recorded between 1642 and 
1651. 

We cannot but feel that the earlier pages 
of Mr. Gardiner’s work are of more interest 
than those near the end. This does not 
arise from flagging energy, but because the 
events before the ‘crowning mercy” of 
Worcester are in themselves more dramatic 
than the political struggles of his hero’s 
closing years, and also because we come 
more frequently in contact with more attrac- 
tive and it may be greater characters. Mr. 
Gardiner has written before so well, and 
with such exhaustive knowledge, regarding 
the unhappy king, that little further is to 
be gained here regarding Charles as Mr. 
Gardiner sees him; but what he says will, 
nevertheless, be of service, for there are 
many who will enjoy the book before us 
who have never read his ‘ History’; besides, 
on some subjects iteration performs useful 
functions. Many readers are like children, 
who do not absorb new ideas after once 
telling. Mr. Gardiner evidently feels no 
little sympathy for the weak and perverse 
king, but he makes it quite plain that 
Charles did not die for the sake of episco- 
pacy. He might have secured the retention 
of the three orders of the clergy had he 
consented to give a complete toleration. 

On one point—the only one of any im- 
portance—we are at issue with Mr. Gardiner. 
Speaking of the war in Scotland shortly 
before the battle of Dunbar, he says: 
‘‘Cromwell having posted himself on 
August 13th on Braid Hill, to the south of 
Edinburgh, committed one of the greatest 
faults of which a general is capable.” The 
error attributed to him was that in his 
strong desire to spare his enemies he had 
recourse to diplomacy. So far from this 
being a fault, we regard it as one of the 
noblest traits in his character, showing, 
as few other things could do, the depth of his 
religious feeling. No impostor, no half- 
hearted schemer for power, would have dared 
to do this. To him the misguided Cove- 
nanters under David Leslie were still 
brethren united by a common faith, whom 
it behoved him to regard with tenderness, 
and if it were possible to hinder from 
rushing on destruction. He held himself, 
and was regarded by those who followed 
him, not as a mere soldier whose sole 
function was to win battles. He had entered 
Scotland to preserve his own country from 
invasion—from having the Presbyterian 
form of Church government accompanied 
by a ‘‘covenanted king” thrust upon it 
contrary to the national will. There no 
doubt seemed to him a possibility, if only 
a remote one, of gaining this without the 
effusion of blood, by some sort of informal 
treaty. He did not rightly estimate the 
doggedness of the Scotch; but for this it is 
hard to blame him. His position as the 
Lord General of the armies of England was 
far different from that of a modern com- 
mander representing a state enjoying a 
settled government. He must have re- 
garded himself as the representative of 
English religion as well as the wielder of 
her armed power, and knew that, could the 
kirk factions be brought to reason, it would 
confer an inestimable blessing on his own 
country. 

Mr. Gardiner is usually so accurate that 
it is dangerous to suggest corrections in any 





matter of fact. He says that five hundred 
Royalist officers were taken prisoners at 
Naseby. Was this really so? The list 
given by Rushworth contains only two 
hundred and ten names. 

We hardly need say that the illustrations 
are of a high order of merit. The Althorpe 
portrait, by Walker, which faces the title- 
page, is reproduced in colours. It is not 
easy to imagine in a reduced copy a more 
faithful representation of the original. 
Here is, in all probability, the most accu- 
rate portrait of Oliver which has come 
down to us. It is pleasant to find also a 
representation of the bust ascribed to Ber- 
nini which was recently presented to the 
House of Commons by Mr. Charles Wert- 
heimer. We think that it probably was 
intended to represent the Protector, but 
there are grave doubts on the matter. If 
it does, it is so highly idealized as to be 
by no means trustworthy as a likeness. All 
the family and immediate connexions of 
Cromwell whose portraits have come down 
to us are given in these sumptuous pages, 
as well as those of many other persons with 
whom he came in intimate contact. No two 
persons, it is probable, would be in perfect 
agreement as to who should have a place in 
such a gallery. We miss a few old friends 
we should have liked to meet with there. 
This, however, may be owing to no authentic 
originals being known. 








A History of Greece for High Schools and 
Academies. By George W. Botsford. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

THERE appears to be a current notion that 
anybody who studies or teaches the history 
of Greece should publish a history of 
Greece, and, above all, a popular history 
of Greece, for it seems also accepted that 
a “popular” history requires less know- 
ledge in a writer than a serious one. The 
result is that, not only in America, but 
even in England, the press is flooded, and 
our schools are infested, with these popular 
books, studded with nice pictures, contain- 
ing a great deal of the current knowledge, 
but disclosing in every chapter that the 
author has no thorough acquaintance with 
hissubject, and misleading the young student 
by false and unwarranted statements, still 
oftener by phrases and allusions which 
suggest false associations. Much as we 
sympathize with the desire to render the 
history of the Greeks widely popular, much 
as we may commend the diligence in some 
respects of the new phalanx of Greek his- 
torians, we cannot but raise a warning 
voice against a slipshod and unscholarly 
treatment of this noble subject. Not long 
ago it was our business to criticize in these 
columns an attempt of the kind, and now, 
with every desire to do Dr. Botsford justice, 
it is idle to deny that his work is not what 
might have been expected from his official 
position at Harvard. 

His book is not without merits; he has 
an excellent habit of letting his ancient 
authorities speak in mere translation; but 
he also cites from modern authors without 
discrimination, and seldom separates the 
wheat from the chaff in modern books. 
There are several useful and ornamental 
illustrations and helpful maps, though it 
would seema pity that in ‘Greece at the Dawn 





of History’ buff and yellow, undistinguigh. 
able by candle-light, should have bee, 
chosen to distinguish contrasted areas, and 
we protest at the inclusion in ‘The Gree; 
World’ (p. 40) at the period of early 
colonization not only of Cilicia and a patch of 
the Syrian coast, but of a tract about Carthage 
and part of the east coast of Spain as wal] 
as Colchis. Stray traders and pirates of 
Greek extraction may have wandered to 
these remote regions; part of the “ Grok 
world” they were not. But with the mg 
and illustrations there is little fault t 
find ; the vase given on p. 237 can hardly 
be a sepulchral vase, and the cut entitled 
‘The Acropolis of Athens’ is a map of 
Athens and its suburbs, with a spot for the 
Acropolis in the centre. 

More serious defects in the text are to be 
noted. In describing the Mycenzan tombs 
discovered by Schliemann, Dr. Botsford 
tells us :— 

‘*Some of the tombs are magnificent stone 

buildings shaped like beehives, and they con. 
tained so much wealth that Dr. Schliemann 
mistook them for treasure-houses. Indeed, one 
of them was long known as the ‘Treasury of 
Atreus.’”’ ; 
Such a statement implies that all the books 
on the subject which our author has read 
(or which he enumerates) have left his mind 
in a hopeless state of muddle. A few pages 
further on there is a like instance of con- 
fusion. In speaking of the prehistoric and 
Homeric sovereignties he tells his readers 
that the chiefs came together in council and 
elected a king, who might, perhaps, bequeath 
his place to his son, ‘‘ otherwise the council 
filled the office again from their own nun- 
ber”; and in almost the next sentence, 
‘‘Though the king claimed to rule by divine 
right, and looked back to some god as his 
great-grandfather, he was in reality ham- 
pered on all his sides by the council.” Here 
are two wholly inconsistent accounts, neither 
of them true, jumbled together. Speaking of 
the same epoch, Dr. Botsford says (p. 17): 

‘*The alphabet, though not wholly unknown, 

was not used for recording events, or even for 
literary purposes ; the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
for instance, were handed down orally from 
generation to generation.” 
We should like to know, then, for what the 
existing alphabet was used. The reader is also 
told, by implication, that its use for literary 
purposes precedes that for recording events, 
which is false; and next, that the Iliad and 
Odyssey, which cannot possibly have been 
composed without the use of writing, were 
handed down orally for generations. 

But on Greek literature Dr. Botsford is 
at his weakest. 
misleading to the student than the state- 
ments that Solon wrote “excellent lyrics,” 
while Alczous and Sappho were the first 
representatives of “ballad poetry”? Its 
not particularly easy to define either a lyric 
poem or a ballad; but that is no excuse 
for using the terms so as with tolerable cer- 
tainty to mislead the modern reader. We do 
not know what Dr. Botsford understands 
by an “epic”; but the American schoolboy 
might fairly shy at the statement that 
‘Hesiod wrote an epic which taught 
morals and agriculture, and served at the 
same time for an almanac.” Why should 
the elementary study of Greek history be 
endangered by these quagmires of confusion: 





Could anything be more | 
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We are further told that the Dorian in- 
yaders of Peloponnese were the first of the 
Greeks to use bronze armour, and that this 
was the great cause of their success. So 
the whole of the Iliad and Odyssey are now 
forgotten. Probably the author saw some- 
where the very different theory that the 
Dorians first used iron for weapons, and so 

gsessed a great advantage over the older 
and softer bronze or copper weapons. We will 
add on our own account that the high honour 
and value set on iron at Sparta, where it 
was long the only currency, point to its 
importance and value being strongly felt at 
some crisis in early Dorian history. While 
touching this question of currency, we should 
have liked some evidence that in the Solo- 
nian coinage the ratio of gold to silver was 
thirteen to one. We are not aware 
that Solon issued any gold coinage; nor, 
indeed, have we ever seen a gold coin of 
this period. 

But the book abounds with statements 
for which one would like to see the author’s 
evidence. Thus Pheidon of Argos is “ killed 
in battle’»—when and where? Ostracism at 
Athens was applied ‘‘once a year,” if the 
council and assembly thought fit. Pisis- 
tratus of Athens was a “‘ brilliant general.”’ 
What were the ‘“‘rolling harmonies” on 
which Pindar’s poetry was borne? ‘‘ Formerly 
(apparently in Homer’s time] men had 
obtained their wives by capture or pur- 
chase, and were in either case their owners ; 
now women ceased to be slaves.” The 
Athenians in 459 B.c. ‘‘took an especial in- 
terest in the Nile Valley, because of its 
unrivalled productivity in grain.” ‘‘ Nearly 
all the eminent men of Pericles’s time were 
democrats,” and here we have at least some 
examples given—they are /Mschylus, who 
prepared the way, and Protagoras, as cited 
by Plato! The ‘‘Theseium” is a “great” 
temple in Doric style; the function of the 
tragic chorus was to ‘breathe forth the 
fre” and shed the tears of the play. People 
used to believe that the chorus represented 
the vulgar commonplace of life in contrast 
to the ideal character of the actors. No 
Greek army could be held together, ‘as 
each soldier had to carry with him the pro- 
visions from his farm.” Of course they 
would not dream of living on the enemy’s 
country, as Napoleon’s armies did. The 
Sophists ‘‘ were the founders of the science 
of ethics, a principle of which was that all 
men were by nature brothers, and that 
slavery was therefore wrong.” This extra- 
ordinary statement should hardly have been 
made in America, where the founders of 
the great democracy not only formally 
asserted the equality of men, but went on 
keeping, buying, and selling slaves. Appa- 
rently they were ignorant of the science of 
ethics. Euripides shows “a decline in art, 
but so enormous an advance in humanism 
that his contemporaries could not under- 
stand and appreciate him.” The usual 
complaint of his opponents was that he was 
over- appreciated and far too popular, 
and this is the evidence of all subsequent 
literature. Carthage sends “ King” Han- 
uibal to Sicily, where he commands a 
“Phoenician” army. 

We will quote in conclusion a sketch of 
the young Alexander of Macedon, which 


seems to be intended for a contemporary 
Portrait : — 





‘* Believing from his boyhood that nothing 
was too great for him to accomplish, he tried to 
master every branch of knowledge, theoretical 
and practical, from literature to political 
science, metaphysics, and even medicine.” 








Comédie Humaine. By H.de Balzac. Edited 
by George Saintsbury. 40 vols. (Dent 

& Co.) 

THERE can be no question as to the excel- 
lence of the share taken by England in 
celebrating the centenary of Balzac’s birth, 
which occurred this year. French publishers 
have done nothing very important for the 
occasion ; they are understood to be reserv- 
ing their efforts for the approaching expira- 
tion of the Balzac copyrights. In England, 
however, we have to record a most readable 
and accurate translation of Balzac’s great 
work, the ‘Comédie Humaine,’ whose all 
but completion in forty volumes is sufficiently 
recent to allow us to count it for centenarian 
righteousness. The later volumes keep well 
up to the high standard which we praised 
some time ago in a review of the earlier 
portion of the work done by Prof. Saints- 
bury’s competent team of translators, of 
whom Mrs. Bell and Miss Ellen Marriage 
are responsible for most of the volumes, with 
some assistance from Mr. James Waring and 
Mrs. ©. P. Scott. The work of translation 
is done in so uniformly admirable a way, 
that one need not condescend upon particu- 
lars of the few—singularly few—instances 
in which there seems to have been some 
slight perversion of Balzac’s meaning. It 
is not too much to say that this monumental 
work is the best representation of any 
foreign novelist that has as yet appeared in 
English. And, as has been remarked before, 
Balzac loses less in translation than most 
novelists of equal standing; he owes less 
to actual magic of style than any modern 
writer who has achieved equal fame, and 
the translators have so thoroughly steeped 
themselves in his spirit and atmosphere that 
their work reads more like an original than 
a translation. We do not know any other 
version of a French novelist’s work of which 
so much can be said; certainly there is no 
translation of Victor Hugo or Dumas, much 
less of Gautier or Mérimée or Daudet, which 
is competent to satisfy even the people who 
read French with ease, as this Balzac may 
be fairly said to do. 

How far this praiseworthy achievement 
is due to the translators, and how much 
the editor’s revision has contributed to bring 
it about, we have no means of knowing, but 
we must warmly congratulate all those con- 
cerned upon their remarkable success. The 
editorial work, also, has on the whole been 
very well done. Prof. Saintsbury’s life of 
Balzac and introductory notes to each volume 
are agreeably written in a very colloquial 
style, and supply both the casual reader and 
the commencing Balzac student with all the 
information that they need at the moment. 
It is difficult, however, altogether to com- 
mend the editor’s departure from Balzac’s 
own arrangement of the ‘Comédie Humaine.’ 
Most of the changes that he has made are, 
indeed, quite inoffensive, and justifiable on 
the ground that ‘‘ the great variation of size 
in the! volumes....necessitated some re- 
distribution of the smaller tales,” though as 
the volumes actually vary from 226 to 484 
pages, one would think that this difficulty 





could have been got over. But we must 
protest against the way in which Prof. Saints- 
bury has boldly split up the Lucien de 
Rubempré series of tales by removing ‘Un 
Grand Homme de Province 4 Paris’ from 
its natural place between ‘ Les Deux Poctes’ 
and ‘Kve et David,’ and putting it into a 
succeeding volume by itself. He appears to 
be under the pleasing impression that to do 
this leads to an immense ‘‘ gain in distinct- 
ness and lucidity of arrangement,’ and he 
has even cut the text about to make it fit. 
We can assure him that Balzac really did 
know his business in thinking that the 
middle of a story ought to come in the 
middle, and not after the end. If it is pos- 
sible to restore the proper order and text of 
these two volumes in a later edition, we 
believe that most readers would be glad to 
see it done. 

We should also like to see a volume added 
with the three stories that have been omitted 
from the set on the score of propriety. They 
are, as readers of Balzac may have some 
interest in knowing, ‘La Fille aux Yeux 
d’Or,’ ‘Sarrasine,’ and ‘Une Passion dans 
le Désert.? We should like to know why 
Prof. Saintsbury thinks that the matters 
recounted in these tales are more ‘“‘incon- 
venient” than portions of ‘La Cousine 
Bette’ and ‘ Un Grand Homme de Province,’ 
which are very properly reproduced with 
perfect fidelity. The English reader who 
wants to know Balzac, and gratefully accepts 
the forty volumes here given, is entitled to 
ask for the complete work, and ‘ La Fille 
aux Yeux d’Or,’ at least, is so brilliant a 
story, and so essential to the reader’s know- 
ledge of De Marsay, that it ought to be 
made as accessible as the rest. If the 
editor had set out with the intention 
of expurgating his Balzac throughout, we 
might have thought him foolish, but we 
should have agreed that he was consistent. 
But the ‘Comédie Humaine’ is not written 
for schoolgirls—‘“‘ les jeunes filles ne lisent 
pas Balzac””—and we hope that the case of 
the three stories named will be reconsidered. 
If they are placed in a separate volume, no 
one will be obliged to buy them who does 
not want them. Perhaps room might be 
found in the same volume for an abridg- 
ment of the biographical dictionary of 
Messrs. Cerfberr and Christophe, showing at 
least in what stories and volumes each of 
the main personages of the ‘Comédie’ may 
be studied. As for the ‘Physiologie du 
Mariage’ and the ‘ Petites Miséres de la Vie 
Conjugale,’ they do not really form part of 
the ‘Comédie,’ and it is a pleasure to 
accept the ‘Petits Bourgeois,’ which does, 
in their place. The necessity of making 
these suggestions, however, must not be 
allowed to detract from the sincerity with 
which we, in common.with all English 
novel-readers, thank Prof. Saintsbury and 
his admirable translators for their monu- 
mental work. The delightful type of Messrs. 
Constable, the pretty binding, and the 
illuminative etchings which adorn many of 
the tales, add to the charm of what is, on 
the whole, the most important and delight- 
ful set of volumes offered to the English 
reader of fiction since the first collected 
edition of Thackeray came out. 
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Roman Canon Lav in the Church of England. 
Six Essays by Frederic William Maitland, 
LL.D. (Methuen & Co.) 

Pror. Marrtanp is fond of grappling with 

difficult problems, and what he deals with 

he treats in so illuminating and persuasive 

a manner that it is hard not to be convinced 

by his reasoning. In this lies the peculiar 

danger of his writings. When he dealt 
with the origines of the English borough in 

‘ Domesday Book and Beyond,’ he seemed 

to most people to have settled the question ; 

and yet one critic who doubted had the 
satisfaction of drawing from Prof. Maitland 
the cordial admission that his ‘garrison 
theory” would not explain the phenomena 
of all English boroughs. The volume 
before us has received a welcome hardly 
less unanimous than those which pre- 
ceded it, and for brilliancy and acuteness 
it is equal to any of them. We ask our- 
selves, as in the case of the origin of the 
borough, so now again in that of the 
authority of the canon law, Is his answer 
final? Have all previous writers on the 
subject in modern times been either grossly 
ignorant or else blinded by Anglican pre- 
judices? We are inclined to think that in 
no small part of the argument the conflict 
is rather one of terms than of substance; 
but there still remains a solid wall of dis- 
agreement between Prof. Maitland and the 

English ecclesiastical historians which can- 

not be broken down. Both cannot be right. 
Let us begin by quoting the sentence 

upon which Prof. Maitland’s book is a sus- 
tained attack. ‘‘The canon law of Rome,”’ 
wrote the Ecclesiastical Courts Commis- 
sioners in 1883, ‘‘ although always regarded 
as of great authority in England, was not 
held to be binding on the courts”; that is, 
as Prof. Maitland no doubt correctly under- 
stands the phrase, ‘“‘ was not regarded as 
statute law by the English ecclesiastical 
courts.” This is the assertion which our 
author directly traverses. The three collec- 
tions of Decretals issued by Popes Gregory 

IX., Boniface VIIT., and John XXII. 

formed, he says, each of them, 

‘*a statute book deriving its force from the Pope 

who published it, and who, being Pope, was 

competent to ordain binding statutes for the 

Catholic Church and every part thereof, at all 

events within those spacious limits that were set 

even to Papal power by the ius divinum et natu- 

rale. Our question, then, is not how much of a 

vague traditional law was accepted by the English 

Church and her courts, but whether those courts 

conceived that they were bound by these Papal 

statute books, which indubitably endeavoured to 
enact ius commune for the whole Church.” 


Prof. Maitland would have done good 
service if he had only exposed the confusion 
of thought which underlies many statements 
which have been made on the subject. It 
is one thing whether the Church, as a Church, 
in its own special courts, was bound to carry 
out a definite body of law proceeding from 
its head at Rome; and it is another thing 
whether that Church was prohibited by the 
civil power from executing certain parts of 
that law. It seems clear that most English 
writers have been impressed chiefly by the 
limitations imposed by the State, and have 
through them arrived at the conclusion that 
the English Church possessed a national 
canon law, consisting (not to go into further 
details, which are indirectly connected with 





our present subject) of elements derived 
from the canon law of Rome, but modified 
by royal or parliamentary enactments. Prof. 
Maitland dismisses the latter as irrelevant 
to the matter in hand, and from the point 
of view of theory he is probably right. 
Yet one cannot but feel that the question 
whether certain parts of the canon law 
could be carried out in fact is one which 
ought to have weight in estimating how far 
the practice agreed with the theory. 

Lyndwood, who was principal official to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1430, is 
the first authority to whom Prof. Maitland 
appeals. Lyndwood as an ecclesiastical 
judge, writing a systematic treatise for the 
use of practitioners in ecclesiastical courts, 
refers to authoritative texts in the canon 
law. But so does Bracton, with regard to 
the civil law, in his treatise on the laws of 
England. Might we not, by parity of rea- 
soning, infer that the Roman civil law was 
binding on the English courts? Hardly, 
perhaps; but the parallel suggests a caution. 
Lyndwood may, rightly enough, draw his 
rules and instances from the canon law ; yet 
he knows perfectly well, and he tells us at 
times, that some of them cannot be applied 
in England. The confusion of thought to 
which we have referred corresponds to a 
practical reality. There was a difference 
between theory and practice. The fault of 
the Royal Commissioners on Ecclesiastical 
Courts was in passing over the theory and 
relying only on the practice; or, rather, in 
interpreting the theory from the practice. 
That, however, Prof. Maitland is right in 
asserting what the theory was—that it was 
uncompromisingly ‘‘ ultramontane’’—there 
is, we think, no manner of doubt. 

This theory our author developes with con- 
spicuous skill in his second essay, entitled 
‘Church, State, and Decretals.’ In the 
third he deals with the question of appeals, 
in connexion with the ‘Summa’ of the 
famous Oxford canonist William of Dro- 
gheda. No one who has explored the docu- 
ments contained in any medieval church 
register can have failed to be impressed by 
the frequency with which Papal bulls appear 
nominating certain English clergymen to 
hear and decide a particular suit. Prof. 
Maitland holds—and William of Drogheda 
assists his contention—that the Pope was 
the “‘ Universal Ordinary,” for whose letters 
of delegation a clergyman would in the 
common course of things apply in the first 
instance, without troubling any ecclesiastical 
court in England. Whether the facts allow 
of so general a conclusion can hardly be 
affirmed with certainty ; but all the evidence 
we ourselves have examined, apart from the 
book before us, bears out the doctrine. The 
Bishop of Oxford himself has stated it in 
his ‘Constitutional History of England,’ 
ch. xix., but he has stated it, as it were, in 
a parenthesis and in such a manner as some- 
what to attenuate its force :— 

‘*No attempt was made to prevent the sale 
of dispensations, and when an appeal was carried 
to Rome, and the Pope had, on the usual plan, 
appointed judges-delegate to hear the parties in 
England, the Royal veto was rarely if ever in- 
terposed.” 

One would not gather from this, or from 
the marginal heading, ‘‘ Diminution in the 
number and importance of causes referred 
to Rome,” that Papal commissions were the 





° I 
normal method of settling ecclesiastical dis. 
putes. Prof. Maitland puts the case in his 
lively way :— 

‘** When we think of high seas and high Alps 
and the dangers that beset the medizeval way. 
farer, we may marvel at the preference thus 
shown for a procedure which begins with g 
tedious, toilsome, and perilous journey, under. 
taken by two or three bearers of a petition tog 
foreign prelate. Why not be content with the 
courts at home, where there was an archdeacon 
always at hand and the bishop’s official was 
never many miles away? Part of our answer 
to this question will probably be that appeals 
had been so much encouraged that to go to the 
highest court in the first instance was often 4 
short cut. Sooner or later the cause would be 
laid before the Pope, and therefore time and 
money might be saved by at once seeking the 
threshold of the apostles and ‘impetrating’ an 
appointment of delegates.” 


Other reasons adduced for this preference 
are “ the geographical limits set to diocesan 
justice,” but, most of all, the fact that “the 
plaintiff who went to the Pope for a writ 
seems to have enjoyed a large liberty of 
choosing his own judges.” Possibly Prof. 
Maitland lays too much stress upon this last 
point. We at least do not remember any 
scandals connected with the appointment 
of such judges. The system itself may be 
objectionable, but so far as our information 
goes it was worked, as a rule, with fairness. 

Some of Prof. Maitland’s arguments are 
less cogent than his main contention. For 
instance, he observes that 
‘‘we shall not go very far wrong if we say 
that out of the 470 decretals of Alexander III 
which received the sanction of Gregory IX. 
about 180 were directed to England. Now itis 
true that during many years of his pontificate 
(1159-1181) Alexander was not in a position to 
send effectual decretals to those lands which 
obeyed the emperor, for Frederick was keeping 
anti-Popes of his own. Also it may be true 
that the shifty and many-faced policy of our 
Henry II. was from time to time not unfavour- 
able to Papal interference with English affairs, 
provided that those affairs were of a purely eccle- 
siastical kind...... But, explain it how we may, 
the fact that more than a third of Alexander's 
permanently important decretals have English 
cases for their subject-matter is, or ought to be, 
one of the most prominent facts in the history 
of the English Church.” 
Now Gregory IX. gave no sanction to 
any decretals of Alexander III.; in his 
opinion they needed none. He would not 
have inserted them in his collection had 
he doubted of their intrinsic authority. 
Secondly, considering the extent of territory 
over which for much of his pontificate 
Alexander III.’s power practically pre 
vailed, the proportion of one-third for 
England is not in itself excessive. But, 
thirdly, even if it were, the excess might 
be accounted for on the ground that Eng- 
land was a country in which it was pecu- 
liarly difficult for the Pope to exercise 
jurisdiction, and therefore that his acts 
affecting it were specially well considered, 
and thus specially important for future 
reference. We do not say that this rea- 
soning is correct; we merely assert that 
a good case might be made out for the pro- 
minence of Alexander III.’s bulls in a col- 
lection of decretals on other grounds than 
the peculiarly close connexion between 
England and the Holy See. 

In another place it is said, “Too often 
we speak of ‘the Church of England,’ and 
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forget that there was no _ ecclesiastically 
organized body that answered to that name.” 
Legally, of course, this is so; there is the 

rovince of Canterbury and the province 
of York, and the Primate of the one has no 
authority over the other. But, in spite of 
legal subtlety, the Church of England had, 
as it has still, a real existence. Archbishop 

Stephen Langton was no modern contro- 
yersialist, he was bound to no ‘ Anglican”’ 
theory, and he had spent much of his life 
abroad; yet it was he who allowed the 
Great Charter to open with the provision 
“Quod ecclesia Anglicana libera sit.’”” There 
are some facts which are true although they 
may be invisible to the eye of the lawyer. 

We shall not criticize at length Prof. 
Maitland’s remarks on the effect which the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century in- 
volved in regard to the ecclesiastical courts. 
Once the great step of the denial of the 
Papal supremacy had been taken, it was a 
mall change to enact that laymen, ‘ being 
doctors of the civil law,” might exercise eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. Otherwise, since the 
degree in canon law had been abolished, it 
would have been difficult to find persons to 
occupy the necessary offices. Prof. Maitland 
implies that ‘‘in the reign of Henry VIII. 
a new doctrine about the decretals began 
to prevail in the spiritual courts of this 
country ’’; but the statute of 25 Hen. VIII. 
c. 19 expressly provided 
“that such canons, constitutions, ordinances, 
and synodals provincial being already made, 
Which be not contrarient or repugnant to the 
laws, statutes, and customs of this realm, nor to 
the damage or hurt of the king’s prerogative 
royal, shall more still be used and executed as 
they were before the making of this Act,” 
until otherwise ordered. But the other 
order never took effect; and therefore the 
old canons held their ground. On this 
point Prof. Maitland fails to carry us with 
him. In ecclesiastical documents the rules, 
forms, and phraseology of the Middle Ages 
are continued, as it were unconsciously, right 
through the sixteenth century. The royal 
supremacy is substituted for that of the 
Bishop of Rome; but that is all. The 
Church courts were limited in certain re- 
spects in the Middle Ages; as Prof. Mait- 
land puts it, 

“in England the State did not suffer the Church 
to appropriate certain considerable portions 
of that wide field of jurisdiction which the 
canonists claimed as the heritage of eccle- 
siastical law.” 

The Reformation increased the restriction ; 
ya that did not necessarily affect the prin- 
ciple. 

All the six essays contained in Prof. Mait- 
land’s volume have been printed before, in 
the English Historical Review and the Law 
Quarterly Review. We need not, therefore, 
apologize for having noticed only the first 

It is a great advantage to students 
that the author has collected them; for the 
paper on ‘Henry II. and the Criminous 
Clerks’ is a conclusive demonstration of a 
question often debated, and usually wrongly ; 
and the remaining two chapters are of dis- 
tinct value as illustrating the treatment of 
the canon law in the English courts and the 
legal basis for the burning of heretics. 
The volume is a valuable addition to the 
Works by which Prof. Maitland has won 


the enduring gratitude of students of tho | 


history of law in England. 


Wit, Character, Folk-lore, and Customs of the 
North Riding of Yorkshire ; with a Glossary 
of over 4,000 Words and Idioms now in Use. 
By Richard Blakeborough. (Frowde.) 


Tue North Riding is one of the most in- 
teresting parts of England, but much of it 
is seldom visited by any except those who 
go there on matters of business. Mr. Blake- 
borough evidently knows it intimately or he 
could not have written this amusing book 
about it. We might not unjustly point out 
many defects in it, for the author, though a 
keen observer of dialect and manners, and 
one who realizes the wide interest of folk- 
lore, as illustrating the history and cha- 
racter of those among whom it flourishes 
as a still living force, does not seem to 
possess a power of vision wide enough to 
grasp the family relationships of what he 
has recorded. It is, at any rate, no small 
thing to have put in a permanent form tales, 
sayings, proverbs, and similes which what we 
call progress must soon cause to be forgotten. 
One point, however, it is necessary to dwell 
upon, as it is to be feared that it will cause 
not a few persons to undervalue what he 
has done. Mr. Blakeborough has made his 
collections needlessly obscure by the form 
of spelling he has chosen; there are many 
pages which, by those who are not students 
of dialect, will be found almost as difficult 
to follow as if they were written in some 
obscure foreign tongue. This is to be de- 
piored, for he has not only gathered up a 
good store of tales and humorous utterances, 
but tells them well. It was, moreover, 
needless, as he has printed a really good 
key to the local pronunciation on an early 
page. 

Mr. Blakeborough tells his readers more 
than once that he regards the folk-speech 
of the North Riding as a language, not 
simply as a dialect. He only condescends, 
indeed, to use the term dialect ‘‘ for want of 
a better word and to avoid tautology.’ An 
author is, of course, at liberty to employ 
words in any way that pleases him. If he 
likes he may foliow the example of Humpty 
Dumpty, who averred that ‘‘when I use a 
word....it means just what I choose it to 
mean—neither more nor less.’ But if he 
avails himself of such licence he must con- 
sent to be told that it is confusing and 
calculated to mislead the unwary. How- 
ever it may have been in former days, the 
words ‘“‘language” and ‘‘dialect” have 
now fixed meanings, and it is as much an 
error to use one for the other as it would be 
to talk of French, Italian, and Spanish as 
mere dialects of Latin. There is not a jot 
more reason for regarding that form of our 
mother tongue spoken in the North Riding 
as a language than there is to confer a like 
honour on what is heard in Devonshire 
or Cumberland. The fact that philolo- 
gists are not agreed in every case as to the 
exact limits of variation, either in grammar 
or vocabulary, which mark off a language 
from a dialect, does not in the least affect 
any of the English forms of speech. The 
grammar and vocabulary of each one of 
them are so nearly like all the rest, that 
were the pronunciation and accent the same 
the people of one part of our country would 
be seldom puzzled by the speech of those 
who came from a distant shire. Though, 
| however, Mr. Blakeborough is wrong as to 








this matter, which no doubt arises from 
excess of zeal, he may be forgiven for the 
sake of the protest he makes against the 
ignorant fancy of those simpletons who 
profess to believe that ‘‘the folk-speech of 
our country people {is} little better than a 
mixture of about equal parts of bad gram- 
mar and mispronunciation.” He tells us, 
too, that many of the upper classes of the 
North and East Ridings can, when they 
will, speak their native dialect with fluency. 
This is only what we should have expected 
of them; but he adds, what we did not look 
for, that a like accomplishment is rare in 
the West Riding, where there seems to be a 
“feeling that in some way it would be ¢nfra 
dig. to admit ability to speak a word of their 
own folk-speech.’”’ This is bad news, 
yet it is difficult to avoid thinking that 
Mr. Blakeborough’s experiences in that 
region have not been fortunate. We have 
known several examples pointing in a con- 
trary direction. Two of the most refined 
and cultivated persons we have ever met with 
—the one a man and the other a woman— 
both members of historical houses of the 
West Riding, spoke what the lady called 
her ‘‘native tongue” so perfectly as to be 
the envy of their acquaintances. Half a 
century ago or even less it was the current 
belief that all Latin, except that called 
classical and the modern imitations thereof, 
was a mere corrupt jargon; that the 
medieval hymn- writers and theologians, 
the chroniclers and the schoolmen, were all 
alike below contempt, so far at least as the 
language was concerned in which they 
clothed their thoughts; and parallel with 
this superstition ran the belief that every- 
thing which did not tally with book-English 
was low and vulgar. Fancies of this kind 
die hard. They are assuredly both of them 
not obsolete yet; but it may be hoped 
that they are rapidly becoming obsolescent, 
though it is not so very long ago a gentle- 
man was derided by several of his friends 
for ‘‘ wasting his time” by compiling a local 
glossary for the English Dialect Society. 
Further improvement, however, is still called 
for. Many persons who understand the 
historic value of words are still persuaded 
that where the folk-grammar does not 
agree with that of the current speech the 
deviation is a mere corruption. 

Mr. Blakeborough has printed a version 
of the ‘Yorkshire Lyke Wake Dirge,’ 
a variant of the curious verses preserved by 
John Aubrey, which, so far as we know, 
have reached us from no other source. 
Aubrey’s text is obviously corrupt. The 
author is therefore extremely fortunate in 
having secured that which he presents to 
his readers, if it be truly an independent 
authority, and not in some way or other 
based on the Aubrey manuscript. The 
version which appears here was, it is stated, 
sung over the corpse of a man who died 
about a century ago. Some of the lines 
appear to supply better readings than those 
to which we have been accustomed. For 
example, ‘‘hell,” not ‘‘ purgatory,” it is 
probable, was the word the author really 
wrote; but there are other things in this 
new version—if new it be—which do not 
harmonize so well with the time in which 
the verses must have taken shape. 

The stories and sayings recorded by Mr. 
Blakeborough vary in merit. Here and 
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there an old acquaintance meets us speak- 
ing with the tongue of a Yorkshire Dales- 
man, but many, so far as our knowledge 
extends, are quite new. The tale of the 
poacher and the hunting parson is really 
fine, and has a local flavour about it so 
genuine that we are convinced it comes 
from the ‘North Countré.” Admiration 
shows itself in many different fashions, 
sometimes as striking as the undoubted 
instance of self-sacrifice exhibited in the 
following example. 

Once upon a time, as the story-books 
say, there was a vicar who was a hunting 
man. In the village was a noted poacher 
who avoided religious ordinances. Suddenly, 
however, the man began to attend church 
with exemplary regularity. The vicar ques- 
tioned him as to this alteration in his mode 
of life. The poacher held out no hopes of 
change of heart, but explained his conduct 
most satisfactorily. He said :— 

‘*Whya noo, it war i’ this waay. Me an’ 
Luke an’ tweea or three uthers war talking ya 
ower yah neet i’ t’ Swan, an’ Luke sed ‘at he 
didn’t ho’d wi’ neea parsons ’at hunted, an’ Ah 
sed ’at a parson war nowt neea different ti neea- 
body else, when he’d ta’en t’ white goon off, an’ 
‘at it mad neea odds whether ya hunted or 
whether ya didn’t. Bud t’ main on ’em seeamed 
ti ho’d ’at ya warn’t i’ t’ reet on’t hunting. And 
seea Ah thowt ti mysen, t’ parson’s offens 
deean me a good to’n, an’ if ther’s gahin to be 
sike a lot o’ narrer-mahndeed fau’k i’ t’ village— 
an’ being a bit of a sportsman mysen, ya knaw 
—wha, Ah sez, noo Ah’ll gan ti chetch if it’s 
foor nowt else bud ti back ya up a bit, an’ sa Ah 
cums.” 

All folk-lore students know that pins are 
most useful in cases of witchcraft. They are 
stuck in wax images, the hearts of animals, 
oranges and apples, as well as being buried 
in bottles along with human hair at the 
‘‘house roots’? of one whose spells you 
wish to avert. In the North Riding there 
was a horrible mode of protection from evil 
influences that is new to us. A living black 
cock ‘‘was pierced with pins and roasted 
alive at dead of night, with every door, 
window, and cranny and crevice stuffed 
up.” We trust that the practice of this 
abominable rite has fallen into disuse; but 
the many cruel survivals that are yet re- 
maining conduce to serious doubt. 

The author says :-— 

**It is looked on as a kindly action, when 
standing by the corpse of some dear one, if the 
visitor gently touch the same...... By this act all 
past injuries or misunderstandings, if such 
existed, are blotted out, forgiven, forgotten.” 
We do not think the full meaning of this cus- 
tom is understood. In some parts of Eastern 
England it is held that if any one, whether 
he be a friend or not, goes to see a corpse, 
he should on no account leave the death- 
chamber without touching it, for if he does 
he will be haunted by the spirit, or, if that 
should be by any means averted, he is quite 
sure to suffer from evil dreams, of which the 
dead will form a principal part. It is almost 
always rash to speak dogmatically as to 
the origin and meaning of the folk-lore 
which surrounds us. However, it is not 
improbable that here we have an offshoot 
from the widespread and by no means ex- 
tinct belief that if a murderer touch the 
corpse of his victim it will bleed afresh. 
It seems to point to a time when homicides 
were relatively common, and when it might 





be essential for relations, friends, and neigh- | 
bours to be able to produce what would then 
be regarded as unimpeachable testimony 
that they were innocent of the blood of the 
murdered man. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Giles Ingilby. By W. E. Norris. With 
Illustrations by Percy F. 8S. Spence. 
(Methuen & Co.) 

Writers who are the mirror of their time 
need not be of the very first class. Mr. 
Norris’s cultivated, subacid, measured, un- 
emotional narratives are likely to live for 
their social value longer than the works of 
one or two writers who approach genius 
more nearly ; for he is very true to the con- 
ventional world of gentlefolk of the last 
years of his century. Giles Ingilby is 
a typical instance. Absolutely good and 
honourable, he loves his Cynthia too well to 
urge his suit when he believes himself to be 
illegitimately born. Though he is a brilliant 
writer and the ballis at his foot, rather than 
witness the success of his friendly rival Lord 
Torridge, he leaves London for South Africa 
to join a force of irregular cavalry. It is 
characteristic of Mr. Norris that his healthy 
young hero merely contracts a bad fever in 
his bloodless campaign. Yet this young 
man, who is neither a fribble nor a fool—on 
the contrary, something as near a paladin 
as the age of cultured mediocrity enables 
him to be—is quite inferior to his father, 
‘old Reynell,” in interest. That worn but 
not beaten man of the world, with his 
cynicism and agnosticism, his sad humour 
and his underlying benevolence, is the best 
study in a book in which all the characters, 
from that ancient campaigner Lady Torridge 
down to the Devonshire handmaiden, are 
drawn with minute fidelity. Cynthia is 
charming. 





‘‘ War to the Knife”; or, Tangata Maori. By 
Rolf Boldrewood. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Rortr Bo.prewoop maintains his freshness 
as a story-teller through a constant change 
of plot and incident, being generally inter- 
esting in matter and easy to read, so long 
as his zeal to impart useful knowledge does 
not tempt him to the use of hard words and 
buckram sentences. His new hero is the 
young owner of a splendid estate in Here- 
fordshire, who has all that can be desired. 
There is only one drawback, in the shape 
of Hypatia Tollemache, who has been suffi- 
ciently conventional to take to slumming 
and zenana work, and whose exaltation 
prompts her to decline the much-coveted 
owner of Massinger Court. This motive 
scarcely seems strong enough to account for 
all the action which is supposed to flow from 
it. Sir Roland Massinger sells his ancestral 
paradise for a poor thirty or forty thousand 
pounds, and goes off to New Zealand. Once 
at the Antipodes, Rolf Boldrewood is in his 
element. The time is 1860; there is a Maori 
war in progress, and Massinger takes part 
in it. We have a glimpse of the athletic 
Bishop Selwyn, and the narrative alternates 
between pure romance and instructive local 
detail. Rolf Boldrewood never leaves his 
readers in doubt about his desire to give 
them a faithful and reasonable account of 





English life in Australasia. 


The Craze of Christina. By Mrs, Lovett 
Cameron. (Long.) 

Ture is not much to be said of this rathe 
farcical tale. The hero is too suddenly cop. 
quered by the astute young lady whos 
interest it is to make him defy the cop. 
ditions of the devise of Esselton Hall and its 
rent-roll, and when once she has succeeded 
in wiling him from Esselton beyond the 
fated week, her game is, of course, prac. 
tically won. In real life the gentleman 
would have spent some time more or legs 
satisfactorily in obtaining counsel’s opinion 
on the clauses of the will. The three 
bicycling ladies who pounce upon Clifford 
on his arrival at the hall do not convince yg 
of their probability. Mrs. Cameron has 
done better work than this, though the plot 
has originality. 


The Strange Storg of Hester Wynne. By 
George Colmore. (Smith, Elder & Qo.) 
Ir Mrs, Radcliffe had been living to-day 
she would not have disdained this book by 
George Colmore. It is full of all the impro. 
bable horrors in which she delighted 
— strange nocturnal visitors, mysterious 
potions, abductions to gloomy country 
houses, and even a mysterious cupboard 
whence the victim can see and hear, but not 
be heard. It is true everything is adapted 
to modern surroundings. Insteadof romantic 
castles in Italy, the horrors take place in 
squalid suburbs of London or in a dreary 
Scotch manse ; instead of intriguing friars 
or murderous countesses, the villains of the 
piece are a canting woman and her ne’er- 
do-weel son, while the hero is a worthy 
young man who has to conquer a craving 
for strong drink. On the whole, Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s scenery was better suited to this 
class of story; the touches of romanticism 
and of mystery concealed more effectually 
the improbabilities of the story ; the reader 
felt less inclined to criticize the verisimili- 
tude of the events narrated when he was 
transported into a land of dreams and dis- 
tant castles. George Colmore rather invites 
the dull touchstone of the police-court by 
her methods. Nevertheless, it is distinctly 
a book which will make the most hardened 
creep; only we would urge her next time 
to attempt a real Radcliffe romance, with 

all its delightful unreality. 


An Obstinate Parish. By M.L. Lord. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Tuts story is kaleidoscopic: the constant 
shifts and changes of its brightly coloured 
fragments render it difficult for the reader to 
discern any other plan in it than a tendency 
on the part of all the characters to do the 
obviously least likely thing. Two clergymen 
pervade the book—one Ritualistic and un- 
principled, the other Evangelical and admir- 
able. They have in common a taste for 
horse-racing, which is not usual among the 
parsons of the day. There is also a hero 
chivalrously devoted to undogmatic religion 
and to a shadowy young lady who adopts 
stained-glass attitudes and has an hyster! 

propensity to ritual. The extreme youth 
of this noble and suffering young mal 
leads the sympathetic reader to hope 
a better fate may be reserved for his 
mature years; but such is not the case. 
His sister is a picturesquely improbable 
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animal, who practises her father’s lawless 
theories to his and other people’s discomfort. 
Frankly the book is a disappointment to 
those who have promised themselves some- 
thing better from a writer whose intelli- 
ence, sense of style, and artistic perceptions 
should not permit her the waywardness as 
to plot and the superficial playing over the 
surface of temperaments which render her 
last book ineffective and confusing in spite 
of several excellent touches and good de- 


scriptive writing. 


Deir; or, Turkish Misrule. By William 
St. Clair. (Digby, Long & Co.) 
Mr. Sr. Ciatr’s title prepares his readers for 
a combination of fiction with the political 
pamphlet. There is not much in the book 
about Turkish misrule, though there is a 
good deal about unruly Turks, told, for the 
most part, with embarrassing directness. 
A brief passage will illustrate the author’s 
rapid and not altogether ineffective method: 
‘‘Shareef sat in the chair of State surrounded 
by his courtiers. With a malignant smile on 
his countenance he called out :—‘ Now execu- 
tioner to your work, off with the traitor’s ears ; 
off with his left hand; ah, just there—good ; 
now off with the right leg—excellent—that will 
do.’ ‘Now, Ex-Governor Zobeir, you may 
depart in peace.’ Zobeir was about to fall on 
the ground.” 
The ex-governor did uncommonly well to 
maintain his balance so long. If some one 
had taken the trouble to punctuate this 
story it might have been read with greater 
satisfaction. 


Satan finds some Mischief Still: a Character 
Study. By E. V. Beaufort. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Iy spite of the title, we should say there was 

little study and less character in this story. 

Itseems to have been flung together with- 

out any art or much thought. What the 

author might have done had she brought a 

little of either to bear we cannot, of course, 

say. As the thing stands in all its crudity 
and lack of workmanship, it is almost use- 
less to speak of it at all. 











EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE, 


Edweational Theories in England. By Hi. T. 
Mark. (Sonnenschein & Co.)—The subject 
which Mr, Mark has chosen for consideration 
is somewhat unusual, and on that account 
perhaps the more interesting. Very few writers 
have attempted an outline of the history of 
educational theories in this country; indeed, 
such writers have fallen into the habit of 
speaking and writing as if no theories of educa- 
tion that are worth study had ever been 
enunciated here ; and the vociferous exponents 
of pedagogy in France, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many, and their rather hysterical disciples in 
this country have almost drowned the quieter 
voices of English authorities in this department. 
It would be well not to devote less attention to 
the views of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, and 
Herbart, but to devote more to the great English 
teachers Bacon, Locke, Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
and many others. We cannot but feel grateful to 
Mr. Mark (whose work is fitly inscribed to Sir 
Joshua Fitch) for bringing home to the English 
reader that his country has produced quite a 
crowd of thoughtful, helpful writers on educa- 
tion. We realize in the perusal of Mr. Mark’s 
pages the wonderful effect on our national 
Schools of all kinds of the ideas of the Renas- 
cence. But we learn also how much we owe to, 
and retain of, the ideas and methods of the 








earlier centuries, and also how our modern 
theories tend to revert to these older influences. 
In the times preceding the Renascence the 
education of squire, knight, and noble in the 
practices of chivalry, and that of the pupils in 
the schools of church and cloister, were by no 
means dissociated from preparation for active 
life. We find that the ‘‘kernel of English 
education, both in theory and practice, is action 
rather than culture,” and the practical side has 
the ‘‘threefold aspect of physical, technical or 
commercial, and moral”; and we cannot but 
think that our educational system has suffered, 
and is suffering still, in fulness and efficiency 
by the setting of too slight a value on culture 
in comparison with action, Even the current 
demand for improved commercial education is 
the counterpart of a like demand in Stuart 
times—in each case the product of commercial 
expansion. Mr. Mark, in bringing under dis- 
cussion questions of ‘‘ education values,” and 
to some extent of school methods, introduces 
the reader to the burning questions which 
agitate the theorist of to-day, but which 
happily are really of greater importance out- 
side the schoolroom than within it. He seems 
to hope that we shall, while constructing the 
most efficient possible system of English educa- 
tion, carefully study foreign models and 
assimilate what is best in them, and that our 
own educational edifice will not be a slavish 
copy of any other, but distinctly national, and 
largely on the sounder lines laid down by 
British thinkers. 


In Robert Raikes: the Man and his 
Work (Bristol, Arrowsmith) Mr. J. Henry 
Harris prints selections from ‘‘an immense 
quantity of notes, documents, and correspond- 
ence” collected by his father, Mr. Josiah 
Harris, to illustrate the career of the Gloucester 
printer who has the credit of being the founder 
of Sunday schools. A much smaller volume 
might have told all that is of general interest 
about this worthy. Raikes, who was born in 
1736, and whose Gloucester Journal took high 
rank among the provincial newspapers of a 
century ago, appears to have been as good a 
man of business as his no less famous fellow- 
townsman and friend Jimmy Wood, ‘the 
miser,” and to have been Wood’s superior in 
many ways, although, according to a con- 
temporary, the latter, ‘‘ by the side of Raikes, 
who affected the swagger of the well-to-do, was 
quite refined.” He set an excellent example 
when, in 1780, he began to provide Sunday 
instruction for the poor children in his neigh- 
bourhood, and for this he deserves honourable 
remembrance. But his undertaking, however 
praiseworthy and useful in its results, does not 
place him, as Dean Farrar opines in a gushing 
preface to Mr. Harris’s compilation, on a level 
with Thomas Clarkson and John Howard. Nor 
is the compilation attractive from a literary 
point of view. Portions of it would be suitable 
for reissue in the form of tracts, but not those 
in which excuse is offered for Raikes’s Sabbath- 
breaking as the producer of a news-sheet sold 
on Monday mornings. 


A Country Schoolmaster, edited by Robert 
Wallace (Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd), is an ill- 
advised publication. Its subject, James Shaw 
(1826-96), was born at Barrhead, Renfrew- 
shire, and from 1862 was parish schoolmaster 
of Tynron in Upper Nithsdale. He must have 
been a very likeable man, fluent and versatile, 
with a smattering of several sciences ; but there 
was not the faintest call to reprint 400 pages 
of his old contributions, in prose and 
verse, to local newspapers. Some of these 
articles deal with astronomy, botany, biology, 
and Biblical criticism ; others with such local 
themes as the parishes, dialect, and folk-lore 
of Dumfriesshire. Even the latter have but 
little value; they are vague, discursive, and 
inaccurate. One can pin no faith on a sketch 
of the Buccleuch family which makes the fourth 





Duke “ enjoy the title only two years”; he 


really succeeded his father in 1812, and died at 
Lisbon in April, 1819. Who, again, is the Duke 
of Buccleuch who figures in the account of Strong 
Glenmannow, the Nithsdale ‘‘ John Ridd” of 
the seventeenth century? The only Duke of 
Buccleuch in Glenmannow’s lifetime is always 
known as the Duke of Monmouth ; probably 
the second Karl of Buccleuch was intended. 
Prof. Wallace, of course, should have added a 
foot-note on p. 92 as to the present ownership 
of Inchkeith, and to him must be attributed 
the responsibility of such misprints as ‘* Rou- 
baillac,” ‘‘Tom Sayer,” ‘‘ Geddes and Thomp- 
son,” Froude’s ‘ Essaysand History,’ and ‘ Crab 
Robinson Diary.’ 

Social Phases of Education in the School and 
the Home. By S.T. Dutton. (Macmillan & Co.) 
—The contents of Mr. Dutton’s volume consist 
of a series of lectures delivered by him in 
several important educational centres in the 
United States of America during the last two 
years. The publication of the lectures in per- 
manent form is the result of ‘‘ the urgent 
request’ of friends. This request exhibited 
a high and flattering appreciation of the 
importance of the discourses; but the result 
is a work of slight value, although of some 
interest as showing the prevalence in America 
of anxiety about the aims and methods of 
schools, and particularly of primary schools, 
and as setting before us the indefinite, often 
unrealizable aspirations of some of those who 
direct and control the systems of State instruc- 
tion. Mr. Dutton would, in all probability, 
have produced a far more useful as well as a far 
more interesting volume if he had disregarded 
his friends’ request to publish his discourses, 
and had written a detinite treatise on the 
social phases of education. As it is, the same 
ideas are presented in successive chapters with 
wearying iteration, and in language of the stilted, 
inflated kind that nowadays generally charac- 
terizes the pedagogic platform, and must repel 
rather than attract the quiet, sober thinkers 
whose sympathy and co-operation Mr. Dutton 
most desires. Nearly all the instructive subject- 
matter of the ten chapters of the book might 
easily and advantageously have been com- 
pressed into one of them ; and that one chapter 
would have been worthy of careful perusal. The 
subject to which Mr. Dutton directs attention 
is undoubtedly interesting. It is education from 
the standpoint of the sociologist. The reader 
is invited to consider how education affects the 
individual, whether child or adult, in the home 
or the community; how it works with the 
Church and kindred institutions for lightening 
the burdens, alleviating the miseries, weaken- 
ing the evil tendencies of mankind. But the 
subject deserves more accurate and thoughtful 
treatment than it has received. 








TALES OF ADVENTURE, 


ApovT ten of the twenty-eight chapters in 
The Magic of the Desert, by W. Smith- Williams 
(Blackwood & Sons), may be fairly described, 
as in the title-page, as a romance. The rest is 
a story of adventure in which two English 
gentlemen take an active part in a South Ame- 
rican civil war of recent date. These two com- 
panions are also found in the earlier or more 
romantic portion of the book ; but the associa- 
tion of the two sections of the volume is forced. 
Throughout the whole there is a noticeable 
tendency to diffuseness, especially in the form 
of lengthy speeches in dialogue. Accepting the 
work with these limitations, one may describe it 
as fairly interesting. The chapters relating to 
the experiences of some of the persons of the 
story, when attached to the staff of a newly 
appointed governor in one of the Australian 
colonies, are particularly graphic and amusing. 
Later on there are some good descriptions of 
fighting, both ashore and afloat, and the volume 
will be found acceptable to holiday readers. 
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Now and then the writer has some witty remarks 
to make, as, for instance, about an officer who 
‘**contrived to do all his fighting in our last 
African campaign, under the eye of a special 
correspondent.” On the other hand, some com- 
ments on the subject of landscape in poetry at 
p. 214 are not particularly happy, and suggest 
the need for the study of a recent work by the 
late Mr. Francis Palgrave. The author must 
be a youthful writer if we are to pardon such 
a sentence as ‘‘So Barton dried up”; though 
he shows an intimate acquaintance with the 
ways of some of those who constitute (so- 
called) ‘* smart” society. 


An excellently written story of adventure is 
contained in Wanted—a Hero, by Jenner Tayler 
(Fisher Unwin). After two preliminary episodes 
at school and at sea, the main subject of the 
book is introduced, namely, life in South 
Africa, near Kimberley and in Rhodesia; and 
having seen his companions fall, the hero is 
captured by natives and escapes with difficulty. 
The book concludes with a slight love episode, 
briefly hinted at in the opening pages. But 
there is much in the volume beyond mere ad- 
venture. There are some good passages descrip- 
tive of scenery, there is now and then a touch 
of genuine pathos, and there is throughout 
careful and polished composition. For a few 
pages the historical present is used with very 
good effect. Asa whole the story of adventure 
is successful, and it will go to the heart of the 
schoolboy who appreciates good writing. At 
p. 257 there is a reference to an incident which 
has been apparently struck out of the narrative, 
at all events in part. There are other indica- 
tions of alteration after completion. One or two 
verbal improvements suggest themselves. ‘‘Lea- 
ward” is given in one place, though correctly 
printed as ‘‘leeward” in another; and an 
**overnight recountal” is needless phraseology. 
Elsewhere the epithet kwaaji is translated as 
“angry”; it is a word which Mr. Kruger once 
applied in its female form to the Queen, and, 
if we recollect right, a different meaning was 
then given to it, though the matter involved 
some discussion at the time. We conclude by 
strongly recommending the book as being re- 
markably good of its kind. 


The holiday season must indeed be approach- 
ing, if we may judge by the appearance of The 
Crime in the Wood, by T. W. Speight (Long), 
and readers who like the story will be easily 
pleased. Exertions are made to supply sufficient 
motive, and practically impossible situations are 
created in order to give the story its form and 
substance. The effort is not successful, and the 
result is a story which can affurd enjoyment to 
none but those who are careless of the quality 
of their literature. The best parts of the book 
are its more melodramatic scenes, and these are 
as forced and unreal as any that lovers of melo- 
drama can possibly swallow. The author writes 
clearly, and at times with effect ; but it would 
be difficult for the most skilled hand in fiction 
to make anything of the materials selected. Of 
several works from the same pen ‘ The Crime in 
the Wood’ is not the best. 


‘The Castle of Otranto’ was an early instance 
of the class of fiction to which A Monk of Ceuta, 
by E. Phillips Oppenheim (Ward, Lock & Co.), 
belongs. Murder, love, murder again, storms, 
explosions, and death from natural causes form 
the staple subjects of the romance. The Jesuit 
priest appears as the villain. The general tone 
of the book is feverish and unnatural, and 
the exclamation ‘‘ My God!” occurs more 
often than we can count, and sometimes with 
reference to a young lady of extraordinary 
attractions. The style is familiar as that of 
several of the same writer's compositions ; but 
it is not successful as literature. ‘‘Common- 


placisms” is a word which should have been 
avoided ; and the daughter of a duke, the widow 
of a commoner, is apparently referred to indif- 
ferently as Mrs. de Vaux and as Lady de Vaux. 








Neither would be correct, unless she was of 
illegitimate birth. 








CONTINENTAL HISTORY. 


Messrs. Coarpman & Hatt publish a transla- 
tion by Mr. G. A. Raper of M. de Narfon’s Pope 
Leo XIII. The author does not appear to have 
enjoyed special access to hidden sources of infor- 
mation ; but the book is pleasantly written and 
well illustrated. The Pope was a keen sports- 
man in early life, and writes that he looked on 
Rome as a place where he could get the best 
quality of powder and lead as cheap as possible. 
He is recalled as having been a ‘‘ jovial sports- 
man,” whose last shot was in 1857 at a quail 


he missed, but whose first delight had been | 


snaring larks. In 1837 he made his last will 
and testament, which is published here under 
the not inapplicable title ‘‘A Premature 
Will.” The author’s leanings are shown by the 
statement, ‘In Great Britain the Pope’s letter 
to the English led to numerous conversions.” 
We ourselves are inclined to doubt whether the 
English and Scotch members of the Pope’s 
Church increase proportionately to the growth 
of the population. 

The Librairie Ollendorff publishes a most 
entertaining book in the Mémoires de Madame 
de la Ferronnays, a lady who gives us no early 
dates, but who, we believe, can remember the 
French Court before the Revolution of July, 
and who brings her book up to the marriage of 
Princess Helen of Orleans and that of the Duke 
of Orleans. She gossips as pleasantly about 
the Duc d’Aumale at Chantilly in his last days 
as she does about the Duc de Berri and his 
times. Had she written in earlier days she 
would have been ferocious against the Orleans 
family and the Monarchy of July. Her old- 
world hatred of all the nobles who took 
service under Louis Napoleon continues, but 
the death of the Comte de Chambord has 
effaced, no doubt, the disagreeable passages in 
her memoirs relating to the Orleans family, and 
the old lady made her peace with them in recent 
years. She recounts, however, her ‘‘ cutting ” 
the Prince de Joinville and other princes before 
the visit of the Comte de Paris to the Comte de 
Chambord, and how, a different line of conduct 
having been pursued by some of her Royalist 
friends, she took the orders of the Comte de 
Chambord on the subject, and was informed 
that she had done right, as until a certain 
ceremony had occurred the Orleans family ‘‘ did 
not exist.” Madame de la Ferronnays, having 
served about a clerical and a strict Court, might 
have been supposed to be likely to be herself 
strict and clerical ; but she is terribly eighteenth 
century, and relates some anecdotes on the 
subject of the higher clergy which will 
scandalize her English readers. With regard 
to the Pope himself, she speaks of the harm 
done by 
“the promulgation by the Vatican Council of Papal 
Infallibility......No man can support, without his 
mind beginning to wander, the sentiment of the 


might which is given to him by his absolute power : | 


if a schism should break out in the Church it must 
be attributed to the Vatican Court mixing itself up 
in matters in which it is unable to judge.” 

This is a pretty severe reproof from the head- 
quarters of the Monarchy for Papal interference 
on behalf of the French Republic. We are not 
concerned with the opinions of Madame de la 
Ferronnays, who is an older lady of the name 
than one well known in London under the Con- 
servative republic who shares her monarchic 
opinions and is a leader of society, as her 
husband is a political leader in the Paris of 
to-day. 

The letters to Louis X VIII. from his various 
unknown correspondents in Paris during the 
Directory and Consulate have been largely used 
by M. Thiers, and the more important political 
passages and best anecdotes from them have 
also recently appeared in the reviews. There 
is not, therefore, much historical importance in 











Relations Secrétes des Agents de Louis XV Jy 
a Paris sous le Consulat (1802-1803), publites 
avec une Introduction et des Notes par le Comte 
Remacle, issued by the Librairie Plon ; but the 
book is pleasant to read, and the notes 
are decidedly accurate and enlightening. The 
extreme severity of the epidemic of influenza of 
February, 1802, is fully illustrated in the letters, 
It is generally thought that the epidemic in the 
latter part of the reign of Louis XVIII. ang 
that in the reign of Louis Philippe were the 
most severe visitations ever known to Western 
Europe ; but in 1802 the deaths in Paris for 
some time appear to have risen to four times 
the usual death-rate, which exceeds the pro. 
portionate mortality of any such epidemic with 
which we are acquainted. The editor thinks 
that the serious political letters of which he 
possesses copies—none of the originals being in 
existence anywhere so far as is known—were 
by Royer-Collard and the Abbé Montesquiou, 
MM. Duncker & Humblot, of Leipzig, pub. 
lish Russisch - Preussische Politik wnter Alex. 
ander I. und Friedrich Wilhelm ITI. bis 1806, 
by Dr. Ulmann, a little volume which deals 
with the arrangements come to between the 
Russians and Prussians in 1804 and 1805. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Me. E. A. Vizetetty, M. Zola’s translator, 
publishes through Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
With Zola in England, a little volume which 
throws some light on M. Zola’s opinions on 
various subjects and on his next book, but 
which, regarded as a narrative of adventure, 
suffers from the consideration that if the French 
Government had wanted to find M. Zola, 
French police would certainly have found him. 
We were ourselves the innocent cause, by our 
publication in ‘ Literary Gossip’ of the fact 
that M. Zola was in the neighbourhood of 
London, of bringing from the Times corre- 
spondent in Paris a long account of his 
adventures, which Mr. Vizetelly declares to 
have been inaccurate. 


Messrs. Kecan Pavut & Co. publish for 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt The Rough Riders, 
under whom Governor Roosevelt is to be 
recognized, a most excellent book, manly and 
almost noble in style. It records the fearless 
lives and gallant death of many men of most 
varied types. The regiment contained Britons 
like Mr. Robert Munro Ferguson, happily 
spared (who is said to have come from Lord 
Aberdeen’s staff), Australians, and American 
citizens of all kinds, from the prevailing cow- 
puncher to the Yale stroke and the Red Indian. 
Those in this country who knew the captain of 
the Columbia crew, Mr. Hamilton Fish, will 
recognize the excellent photograph of him in 
rowing costume here given, and will feel thata 
regiment in the ranks of which men so gallant 
died well deserves this tribute. 


WE fear that the clever dialogues included in 
the volume called Mr. Miggs, by Alexander 
Stuart (Sampson Low & Co.), will hardly bear 
reading in a collected form. They have appeared 
at various intervals in the columns of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, and are sufficiently amusing when 
taken piecemeal; but they are very wearying 
when the effort is made to read between two 
and three dozen consecutively. Mr. Miggs 18 
represented as a London cobbler who expresses 
his views on many subjects of current journalism 
with some sense of humour and much point. 
The author who purports to record these 
opinions now and then introduces a third 
conversationalist, and between them they tra- 
verse a great deal of ground. Some odd opinions 
are elicited, such as that Grand Jurymen are 
paid for their services, and that M.P.s get free 
drinks at the Palace of Westminster. It is also 
stated (of course in dialogue) that Mr. Asquith, 
Q.C., is ‘rather a nice young man with a pious 
look as if ’e was always in earnest even whet 
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he is thinking of nothink”; and Mr. Miggs 
adds :— 

«Wot struck me partic’lar was the impident way 
Balfour sprawled on his seat right under the 
Speaker’s nose. Nothin’ but nateral born impi- 
dence could help bim to doit. And his laugh.” 
There is a frontispiece drawn by Mr. Bernard 
Partridge, which gives a pictorial idea of the 
redoubtable shoemaker. 


Builders of the Waste, by Thorpe Forrest 
Duckworth), is a tale of Briton, Saxon, and 
Pict. It is quite harmless, if not very in- 
teresting. 

Tue Rev. Isaac Taylor’s History of the 
Alphabet (Arnold) is a corrected reprint of his 
well-known and able work which came out more 
than twenty years ago. Most students of the 
subject will remember the combination of 
erudition and originality which made it so re- 
markable, and he mentions with just satisfac- 
tion in his new preface that many of the 
novelties he then set forth are now accepted 
and trite. It was hardly to be expected from 
the veteran author, living in a remote Yorkshire 
village (Settrington), that he should write up 
this elaborate book to the present day. It is, 
therefore, in a few details antiquated. Thus, 
for example, he cites as our earliest Greek script 
upon papyrus the Serapeum documents of the 
time of Ptolemy VII., viz., the middle of the 
second century B.c.; and these were, indeed, 
the oldest known Greek MSS. when Dr. Taylor's 
book was first written. The new edition should 
have been revised on this point, as the Petrie 
papyri have yielded a mass of dated documents 
ene hundred years earlier. But these are only 
matters of detail. Dr. Taylor’s book is indis- 
pensable for any student of the alphabets of the 
world. 


Nominations for Elective Office in the United 
States (Longmans) is the title of a book by 
Frederick W. Dallinger, a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Senate. When an undergraduate at 
Harvard he was struck with the absence of such 
a guide to practical politics. This one will 
instruct all students of the American Constitu- 
tion and its working. In practice that consti- 
tution differs greatly from the intentions and 
expectations of many of its framers. Chief 
among the aims of a candidate for Congress or a 
State Legislature is obtaining the regular party 
nomination, Should his party be in the majority 
his election is assured ; yet nomination is not 
always the reward of merit. Mr. Dallinger 
makes it clear why this occurs, but he cannot 
suggest a remedy through legislation. He truly 
says that the law cannot prevent respectable 
electors from attending meetings, nor ‘* elevate 
the moral sense of those who do attend.” His 
hope for improvement rests upon educating the 
people till they come to entertain and act upon 
a higher conception of duty. Vote by ballot in 
America is now similar to that in this country. 
Our system was borrowed from Australia, with 
some alterations. The Americans have adopted 
ours, alterations included, but they make a point 
of calling it the Australian system. 


_ Two biographies of importance have appeared 
mM new editions—Capt. Mahan’s epoch-making 
Life of Nelson (Sampson Low & Co.), and Bis- 
marck: some Secret Pages from his History, by Dr. 
Busch (Macmillan). The former has been care- 
fully revised. Minor details have been ampli- 
fied, and sundry corrections made; but naturally 
this valuable work remains substantially as it 
was when it appeared two years and more ago. 
Dr. Busch’s book has been somewhat abridged, 
rather to the advantage of the reader. 


Messrs. MacmiLiaNn have brought out taste- 
ful reprints of The Two Guardians, by Miss 
Yonge, and Dorothy Fox, Mrs. Parr’s popular 
novel.— Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. have added 
to their welcome illustrated edition of Whyte- 
Melville’s novels a reprint of Kate Coventry, one 


of the most popular of them. 


Messrs. Buack have issued asixpenny edition 
of Dean Farrar’s story Eric; or, Little by Little. 


A PRETTY addition to ‘‘The Bibelots” of 
Messrs. Gay & Bird is The World of Books, and 
other Essays, by Leigh Hunt. The introduction, 
however, is not so good as such a neat volume 
deserved.—A choice reprint of Herrick’s Hes- 
perides and Noble Numbers has appeared in 
‘*The Temple Classics” of Messrs. Dent & Co. 
Wordsworth’s Sonnets and Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey have also been included in this admirable 
series ; and in the ‘‘ Temple Edition” of Dickens’s 
novels Martin Chuzzlewit has been brought out 
in three volumes. 

WE have on our table Executors and Adminis- 
trators, their Functions and Liabilities, by G. F. 
Emery (E. Wilson),—Greater Westminster, by 
G. P. Warner-Terry (Partridge & Cooper),— 
The Kingdom of the Barotsi, Upper Zambezia, 
by A. Bertrand, translated by A. B. Miall 
(Fisher Unwin), — Thucydides, Book IT., a trans- 
lation by J. F. Stout (Clive),—The Antigone of 
Sophocles, translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by G. H. Palmer (Gay & Bird),—The 
Hygiene of the Mouth, by R. D. Pedley (Segg), 
—The Secrets of the Hand, by M. Harries 
(Digby & Lony),—The Lesson of Popular Govern- 
ment, by G. Bradford, 2 vols. (Macmillan),— 
Robin Hood, by A. Stapleton (Worksop, Sisson 
& Son),—Books worth Reading, by F. W. 
Raffety (Low),—Trente et Quarante, translated 
from the French of E. About by Lord Newton 
(Arnold),—Souwvenir of the Twenty-First Annual 
Meeting of the Library Association, held at 
Southport, Preston, Wigan, 1898 (Library 
Supply Co.),—Concerning the Royal Academy 
and the Paris International Exhibition of 
1900, by H. Naegely (Stock), — Lally of 
the Brigade, by L. M‘Manus (Fisher Unwin), 
-—Stories of Sea Adventure, by ¥. Mundell 
(S.S.U.),—A Cockney in Arcadia, by H. A. 
Spurr (G. Allen),—On God’s Lines, and other 
Stories, by R. Guthrie (Christian Commonwealth 
Publishing Co.),—Life the Modeller, by C. G. 
Hartley (Macqueen),— Hugh Gwyeth, a Round- 
head Cavalier, by B. M. Dix (Macmillan),—Mr. 
Yates’s Cricket Club, by E. D. H. (S.P.C.K.),— 
Through a Keyhole, overheard by C. Hamilton 
(Chatto & Windus),—Clerical and Lay Sketches, 
by J. Bulmer (Washbourne),—That Duel at the 
Chateau Marsanac, by W. Pulitzer (Funk & 
Wagnalls),—Leigh of Lara’, by B. MacDermott 
(Simpkin), — Libyssa (Washington,  D.C., 
McQueen),—Lakhmi, the Rdjpit's Bride, by 
A. Rogers (Burleigh),— Songs of Life and Love, 
by W. van Dusen (Lippincott),—Anna Ruina 
(Nutt),—and Manabozo, by F. Neilson (Mac- 
queen), 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Dresser’s (H. W.) The Power of Silence ; Voices of Hope, and 
other Messages from the Hills, 12mo. 3/6 each. 
Gilbert’s (G. H.) The Student’s Life of Jesus ; The Student’s 
Life of St. Paul, 5/ net each. 
Meyer’s (F. B.) The Shepherd Psalm, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Prince’s (J. D.) A Critical Commentary on the Book of 
Daniel, 8vo. 9/ net. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
English Altars from Illuminated Manuscripts, Notes by 
W. H. St. John Hope, folio, beards, 30/ 
Sacred Vestments, the ‘ Rationale Divinorum Officiorum’ of 
Durandus, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Poetry. 
Herrick’s (R.) Hesperides, 2 vols. 3/ net. (Temple Classics.) 
Hunt's (H.) Nero, an Allegory in Blauk Verse, 4to. 3/6 
Moore’s (T. S.) The Vinedresser, and other Poems, 2/6 net. 
Russell’s (M.) Idyls of Killowen, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Tennyson's (Lord) Life and Works, Vol. 10, 8vo, 150/ net 
(sets only). 
Whyte-Melville’s (G. J.) Songs and Verses, Illustrations by 
H. M. Brock, 8vo. 10/6 net. 
Music and the Drama, 
Bell’s (Mrs. H.) Fairy-Tale Piays and How to Act Them, 3/6 
History and Biography. 
Carpenter's (E. J.) America in Hawaii, 12mo. 5/ 
Little's (M.) Essays on Robert Browning, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
McCrady’s (E.) The History of South Carolina under the 
Royal Government, 1719-1776, 8vo. 14/ net. 
Murison’s (A. F.) King Robert the Bruce, cr. svo. 1/6 
Russell’s (G.) The History of Old Durban, and Reminis- 
cences of an Emigrant of 1850, illustrated, 7/6 net. 
Scott’s (M.) The Force of Love: a Memoir of the Ven. 


Taylor's (M. I.) A Yankee Volunteer, cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Timbs’s (J.) Anecdote Lives of Wits and Humourists, 2 vols. 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 each. 
Geography and Travel. 
Foi’s (E.) After Big Game in Central Africa, translated by 
Frederic Lees, 8vo, 21/ 
Philology. 
Darmesteter’s (A.) A Historical French Grammar, English 
Hdition by A. Hartog, cr. 8vo. 12/6 
Lonsdale’s (A. W.) Burmese Grammar and Grammatical 
Analysis, cr. 8vo. 10/6 net. 
Science. 
Allbutt’s (T. C.) A System of Medicine: Vol. 7, Diseases 
of the Nervous System, continued, roy. 8vo. 25/ net. 
Griffith’s (J. H.) The Flora of Anglesey and Carnarvonshire, 
8vo. 10/6 net. 

Hare’s (H. A.) The Medical Complications, Accidents, and 
Sequelz of Typhoid or Enteric Fever, roy. 8vo. 10/6 net. 

Step’s (H.) The Romance of Wild Flowers, er. 8vo. 6/ 

General Literature. 

Book of Bander (The), by Author of ‘ The New Koran,’ 3/6 

Coulton’s (G. G.) Father Rhine, 12mo. 2/6 net. 

D’Annunzio’s (G.) The Virgins of the Rocks, translated 
from the Italian, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Dickens’s (C.) The Life and Adventures of Martin Chuzzle- 
wit, 3 vols. 18mo. 4/6 net. (Temple Kdition.) 

Fowler’s (J. H.) A Manual of Essay Writing, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Ideal Husband (An), by the Author of ‘Lady Windermere’s 
Fan,’ 8vo. 7/6 net. 

Life’s Borderland and Beyond, edited by R. Pike, er. 8vo. 3/6 

Lovell’s (A.) Imagination and its Wondera, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 

Marchant’s (B.) the Humbling of Mark Lester, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Martin’s (Mrs. H.) Fortune at the Helm, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Morgan’s (C. B.) Hints on Bush Fighting, 32mo. limp, 1/6 

Needell’s (Mrs. J. H.) The Honour of Vivien Bruce, 6/ 

Neilson’s (F.) Manabozo, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Nelson’s (H. A.) The Romance of the Greystones, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Oriental Wit and Wisdom, or the ‘‘ Laughable Stories,” col- 
lected by Mar Gregory John Bar-Hebreus, translated 
by E. A. Wallis Budge, 8vo. 6/ net. 

Stuart’s (E.) In the Dark, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Tayler’s (J.) Wanted —a Hero, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Weatherburn’s (R.) Ajax Loquitur, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 

Williams’s (L. B.) Croquet, cr. 8vo. 5/ 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 

Bremme (W.): Der Hymnus Jesu dulcis memoria in seinen 
lateinischen Handschriften u. Nachabmungen, sowie 
deutschen Ubersetzungen, 5m. 

Chajes (H. P.): Proverbia-Studien zu der sog. Salomonischen 
Sammlung, Im. 60. 

Philosophy. 
Tschitscberin (B.): Philosopbische Forschungen, aus dem 
Russ. tibers., sm. 
History and Biography. 
Fay (Général) : Etude de Marches : Iéna—Sedan, 10fr. 
Féraud (L. J. B. B.): Le Baron Hippolyte Larrey, 7fr. 50. 


Folk-lore. 
Marquardt (C): Die Titowirung beider Geschlechter in 
Samoa, 20m. 
Philology. 


Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, 11m. 

Ribbeck (O.): Reden u. Vortrige, 6m. 

Stadtmueller (H.): Anthologia Greca, Vol. 2, Part 1, 8m. 

General Literature. 

André (E.): L’Art de se défendre dans la Rue, 2fr. 

Flers (R. de): Entre Coeur et Chair, 3fr. 50. 

Goron: Les Industries de l'Amour, 3fr. 40. 

Lombroso (C.): Kerker-Palimpseste, Wandinschriften ge- 
fangener Verbrecber, 10m. 

Matignon (J. J.) : Superstition, Crime et Misére en Chine, 
1 


5fr. 
Prosbert : La Ville de Pozidon, 3fr. 50. 











EXPECTATION. 
FLEET wheels had whirred for us, deep hedgerows 
threading, 
Till where, down labyrinthine lanes enfolden, 
The grey, green-mantled church stood, half with- 
holden 
From passing eyes by elms full-fledged for shedding 
Midsummer shade noon-shrunken, softly spreading 
O’er swarded path a dappled pavement, golden 
And bery1.flecked, to a door, whose dusk-arch olden 
Let glimpse-in hesitant gleams, the sill’s gloom 
dreading. 

A knot of children, snowy-bibbed, blue-skirted, 
Hung round the gate, from devious ways diverted ; 
Shawled crone’s slow halt and girl’s light foot one 

goal 
Had found thereby. 
medding ? 
Methought: and straight a daw from ivied steading 

Swooped startled, as a bell began to—toll. 

JANE BARLOW. 


Grand weather for whose 








NELSON AT NAPLES. 
The Hague, July 19, 1899. 

Mr. Bapuam's second letter, in your issue of 
the 15th, calls for a reply, which, for reasons I 
will assign in closing, must end my writing on 
this subject. 

1. Mr. Badham, in excusing his unwarranted 
addition to my words relative to Nelson’s re- 








Melville Horne Scott, cr. 8vo. 5/ net. 


ceipt of Ruffo’s letter of June 25th, says :— 
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“Between the paraphrase which followed [ie., Mr. 

Badham’s words, published as a quotation from me] 
and the original [?.¢., my actual words] there is not a 
shadow of a shade of difference in meaning, for the 
arrival of Hamilton’s letter at noon is admitted.” 
I ask, Where admitted to be at noon, and by 
whom? Certainly not by me. This statement, 
so far from removing, aggravates the original 
offence. This, he explains, was due to an error 
in type-writing. So beit; nevertheless, though 
an error, he affirms it gives my meaning accu- 
rately. This is not so; the primary accident 
thus becomes a deliberate misstatement, upon 
which is based an accusation that I have made a 
‘*mistake ” which ‘‘ excludes a great deal more 
of extreme importance.” 

And this ‘‘ mistake” was, by insinuation, 
attributed to my failure to look far enough to 
find certain letters of Ruffo’s ‘‘of extreme im- 
portance,” to use Mr. Badham’s phrase. He 
now says that, instead of myself, he must say 
my ‘‘agent overlooked matters of considerable 
consequence.” In reply, I can now state that a 
friend, accustomed to such research, has done 
me the favour of looking, and reports the ex- 
istence of such letters only as my memory 
recalls as furnished by my agent. I therefore 
invite again Mr. Badham to publish now, and 
to indicate now, the importance of those letters, 
as bearing upon the question of Nelson’s in- 
tegrity. He has again asserted their importance, 
and has impeached my care, or my candour, or 
my capacity to weigh evidence. The matter, to 
him, seems “‘ fatal to my conclusions.” Let 
him support the statement now, while the sub- 
ject is warm, not wait for December. 

3. I have a further serious charge to make 
against Mr. Badham. In his letter in your 
issue of July Ist he badly mangled my words 
in another instance; but, despite my experience 
of his propensity to misquote, it did not occur 
to me, at the moment of my hasty writing, to 
test him in this case. The following is his 
quotation of me :— 

P. 383. ‘‘ Before noon the ringleaders were trans- 
ferred to British ships.” 

Upon this he commented :— 

“‘ Foudroyant’s log fixes this in the afternoon or 
evening. As Foote was dispatched to Palermo at 
the moment that Nelson decided to break the treaty, 
this blunder in date has considerable consequence.” 
(The italics are mine.) 

Now what I wrote was, with foot-note, as fol- 
lows, the part omitted by Mr. Badham being in 
brackets :— 

“Before noon [of the same day,* the vessels were 
brought out from the Mole, and anchored under the 
guns of the fleet; some of] the ringleaders being 
transferred to British ships for safer keeping.” 
(The italics are not in the text of the book.) 

It will be seen that the time, ‘‘ before noon,” 
applies to the bringing out of the vessels. I 
asked the friend before referred to to verify 
my reference to Nicolas given in the foot-note. 
He replies :— 

“You are quite correct as to your date. The 
passage (Nicolas, iii. 508) from the Foudroyant’s log 
is: ‘Friday, 28 (June), A.M. A boat manned and 
armed from each ship went into the Mole, and 
attended some vessels coming out, having prisoners 
on board,’” 

Where is the ‘‘ blunder in date” charged by 
Mr. Badham ? 

Were there the slightest importance attaching 
to the question of forenoon or afternoon, I 
would have specified, what I perfectly well knew, 

that the ringleaders were removed after the 
vessels were taken out ; the latter occurring, as 
I wrote, in the forenoon. I did not mention 
the time when the ringleaders were removed, 
because I knew then, and repeat now, that it is 
not a matter of the least moment. I invite 
now Mr. Badham to indicate what is the ‘‘ con- 
siderable consequence” he attaches to it. He 
intimates, apparently, that it is connected 
with the sending Foote to Palermo. How? 
Having made a charge based upon a suppres- 





‘** Foudroyant’s log, Nicolas, vo). iii. p. 503.” 





sion of my words, let him substantiate it. Why 
wait for December, when he has not waited to 
make his charge ? 

4. Mr. Badham’s persistence in confounding 
an official report—from Thurn to Ruffo—with a 
court-martial record, though vexatious to refute, 
is an amusing illustration of his inability to dis- 
tinguish things which differ. When a writer 
familiar with naval matters speaks of the record 
of a court, it could not occur to him—prior to 
acquaintance with Mr. Badham—that it was 
necessary to mention that he is not thinking 
about an official letter ; just as it never occurred 
to Nelson that he must explain he understood 
the difference between a treaty and an armistice. 
As regards the practice ‘‘a century ago at 
Naples,” to use Mr. Badham’s words, it is to be 
presumed that, under a British admiral, it did 
not differ materially from that of the British 
navy of the day. Then, and long before, records 
gave the testimony in full. The writer, for 
instance, has a copy of such a record of the court 
held upon the captain of the Serapis, in 1779 
or 1780, after her capture by the Bonhomme 
Richard. 

5. Mr. Badham says that I intimate he will 
be annihilated by my article in the English His- 
torical Review. The word ‘‘annihilated” is 
Mr. Badham’s own, not mine; nor did I ‘‘in- 
timate”’ anything to that effect. I said dis- 
tinctly, and I repeat, that ‘‘ omission” and 
‘* addition,” each unwarranted, misleading, and 
therefore culpable in effect, however innocent 
in intention, are characteristic of Mr. Badham’s 
methods of quotation. I gave instances in that 
letter, I give others in this, and I have given 
others, far more important and blameworthy, in 
the article in the Historical Review, which will 
probably appear before this can. The whole of 
what I have shown—not all that can be shown 
—will then be before such of the public as care 
to look into the matter, and to judge for them- 
selves how far Mr. Badham can be trusted. 
For myself, my conviction is formed, and hence- 
forth I shall not trouble myself to contradict 
what he pleases to assert. It would be useless 
to argue further for those—be they readers or 
editors—who hereafter shall be willing to accept 
his quotations or his statements, without other 
verification. I may add, however, that whatever 
may be shown by the new material which Mr. 
Badham hopes to adduce, there is no occasion 
for ‘‘suspense of judgment,” so far as his 
methods of quotation and of inference are con- 
cerned. Those who are not convinced on these 
points by the evidences I have brought together 
are not likely to be affected by any further 
accumulation. A. T. Manan. 








ANTEDATED PUBLICATIONS. 


A worsk instance of antedating than the one 
mentioned by Mr. Vincent (July 15th, p. 98) is 
in Heinemann’s advertisement on p. 5 (July Ist). 
Cheap editions of Nordau’s ‘ Paradoxes’ and 
‘Conventional Lies of our Civilization’ are 
advertised at six shillings each. On inquiry, I 
am informed by a bookseller that they will not 
be ready for six months. Such antedating 
causes nothing but annoyance. 

T. F. Howe tt. 








PARISH REGISTERS. 
Mr. W. P. W. Paitumore writes :— 


“Tam obliged by your notice of vol. i. of my 
‘Gloucestershire Parish Registers.’ Since that was 
printed I have issued four more volumes for 
Gloucestershire and five for Somerset, Norfolk, 
Hampshire, and Notts, besides six others actually in 
the press ; anc similar volumes for Worcestershire, 
Warwickshire, and Cornwall will go to press in a 
few days. Altogether, thanks to many willing 


helpers, I have already printed the marriages of 102 
parishes down to 1812. 

“ As to your reviewer's objection that the wedding 
entries lose their interest by being separated from 
their natural context, the baptisms and burials, I 
would point out that already in the original registers 





the wedding records are frequently (and since 1754 
invariably) kept separate, often in separate volumes: 
and I only follow the better method of the register 
themselves in thus printing them separate, To print 
ail entries in a register will take twelve or fourteen 
times as long as printing weddings only, while g 
wedding entry is twenty times as valuable as a bap. 
tism, and is worth fifty burial entries. Your reviewer 
objects to my ‘common form’ abridgment, ang 
sighs for a literal transcript, which, save by photo. 
graphy, is unattainable. My ‘common form dig. 
tortion ’ is :— 

“*Rev. John Smith, p. Blank, co. Gloucester, b,, 
& Sarah Jones, this p.,8., lic. 8 Dec., 1785, 

“ The original runs :— 

““«The Reverend John Smith of the parish of 
Blank in the County of Gloucester, bachelor, and 
Sarah Jones of this parish, spinster, were married 
in this church by licence this eighth day of Decem. 
ber in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-five, By me, John Gregory, rector. This 
marriage was solemnized between us, John Smith, 
—— Jones, in the presence of Jane Brown, Thomas 

‘ones.’ 

“Tleave it to your readers to judge, but in my 
opinion life is not long enough to waste in printing 
or reading such verbiage. Save as occasional samples 
of language, or in the case of some specially inter. 
esting entry, the legal verbiage of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, or eighteenth century is no more 
worthy of transcription than that of the nineteenth, 
and while we have so much more valuable M§, 
matter unprinted, we should do wrong to waste our 
energies by printing such stuff. 

“T print no index to my individual volumes. I 
contemplate an index for the whole county, which 
will be better than that multiplicity of indexes 
which is only a less nuisance than no index at all. 
The practical result is that if I had followed your 
reviewer's ideas I should by now have printed—or 
more probably should not have printed—the com- 
— parish registers of seven or eight parishes, I 

ave printed the complete wedding records of 102 
parishes. Which is the better way?” 

We were, of course, aware that to print the 
whole of a parish register must occupy more 
space than to give a part only, but to imagine 
that it would occupy twelve or fourteen times as 
much space is greatly to over-estimate. 

Mr. Phillimore has an undeniable right to his 
own opinion that ‘‘a wedding entry is twenty 
times as valuable as a baptism, and is worth 
fifty burial entries.” It would take up far too 
much space to refute such wild statements, and 
we really do not think they deserve it. It may 
be true enough, with certain limitations, if we 
view it from the standpoint of the dealers in 
pedigrees only, but to the scientific genealogist 
all the three classes of entries are of equal 
importance. 

As to the ‘common form” method of re- 
production, we hold it to be wrong in principle 
and delusive in practice. Photography is seldom 
needed for documents of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. What is called for is 6 
reproduction in type of a carefully made tran- 
script. Many editors of former days acted on 
this ‘‘common form” principle in editing clas- 
sical and medizeval texts, and as a consequence 
much of their work has had, or will have, to be 
done over again. 





SIGER DE BRABANT (‘ PARADISO,’ X. 136). 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks, July, 1899. 

Dr. CLremeNs BakumMKER, of Breslau, has 
lately published a critical text of the ‘Im- 
possibilia’ of Siger de Brabant, accompanied 
by a biography of Siger, in which he once more 
raises the question as to the manner of Sigers 
death. ; 

In an Italian poem called ‘Il Fiore,’ written 
towards the end of the thirteenth century 1 
imitation of the ‘Roman de la Rose,’ ‘‘ Falsen- 
biante ” (i.e., Hypocrisy) is made to say :— 

Mastro Sigbier non andé guari lieto: 

A ghiado il fe’ morire a gran dolore, 

Nella corte di Roma, ad Orbivieto. 
The editor of the poem, M. F. Castets, renders 
‘*morire a ghiado ” here by ‘‘ mourir en grande 
mistre,” thus giving ghiado a sense which glatve 
certainly had in Old French. M. Gaston Paris, 
on the contrary, holds that ‘‘ morire a ghiado 





signifies ‘‘to die by the sword,” and he takes 
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one 
the meaning to be that Siger was executed at 
the Court of Rome at Orvieto—put to death, 
that is, by order of the Papal Court—but for 

Jitical reasons, not as a heretic, in which case 
he would have been burnt. This view is not 
accepted by Dr. Baeumker, who upholds the 
interpretation of M. Castets. _ 

New light, it appears to me, is thrown upon 
this question by the following extract from a 
Brabantine chronicle (quoted by Pertz, ‘ Scrip- 
tores,’ xxiii. 263), which I have reproduced in 
my ‘Dante Dictionary,’ and to which attention 
was first drawn, I believe, by Mr. Charles 
Plummer :— 

“Huius (Nicolai IV.) tempore floruit Albertus de 
Qrdine Preedicatorum...... qui magistrum — —— 
in scriptis suis multum redarguit. Qui Sygerus 
natione Brabantinus, eo quod quasdam opiniones 
contra fidem tenuerat, Parisiis subsistere non valens, 
Romanam curiam adiit, ibique post parum tempus a 
clerico suo quasi dementi perfossus periit.” 

According to this statement, which appears to 
have escaped the notice of previous writers upon 
Siger, the latter was stabbed at the Papal Court 
bya mad or fanatic clerk—a manner of death 
which might very well be described as ‘‘ morire 
aghiado a gran dolore.” If Siger was executed, 
as M. Paris supposes to have been the case, the 
words ‘a gran dolore” would have no particular 
int—as is recognized by Signor C, Cipolla, who 
takes ‘‘a ghiado” to be equivalent to ‘‘di col- 
tello”; whereas, on the other hand, they would 
. enough of the agonies of a man 
who has been stabbed. Pacet ToynBEE. 








MR. MIALL’S ‘ POEMS.’ 


Mr. Mratt writes regarding our review of 
his ‘ Poems ’:— 

“Let me first of all state the critic’s preconceived 
ideas. In 1896 I bought a volume of Verhaeren’s 
=. I did not know what all of them meant, but 

was struck with the justness and vividness of two 
similes which caught my eye. There is, I fancy, no 
copyright in comparisons ; these two, at any rate, 
became so personal to me that on writing down, a 
year later, my impressions of rain and snow I 
employed those similes, for the excellent reason 
that they were vividly present to my mind. Hence, 
I suppose, your critic took the prejudice that all 
my wares were borrowed. Let us see where this 
prejudice leads him. 

“He begins with a very just statement: ‘The 
ideas of these verses, their form, their graces, 
their very defects, all—all are derived.’ Well, so 
are all things, I imagine, derived. Does my critic 
imagine otherwise? Is it possible that he is a 
bishop? Yet where is the poem by Keats, Shelley, 
Swinburne, or Rossetti, on a porpoise, a circular 
saw, or a phosphorescent river? These poems, at 
least, were derived from what your critic, it seems, 
imagines to have been invented by poets—Nature. 
But on this point Ido not insist. Ido not at all 
mind being told that my verses have an origin ; on 
the contrary, I should be seriously frightened if I 
one they had not. 

“To take a more definite point. Some years ago 
Iwas, after sunset, wandering about the wilds of 
Mitcham. Hearing a curious sound, which I likened 
tothe gentle clatter of a very remote water-mill, I 
followed it up, and ascertained it to be the croaking 
of frogs in a marshy place. Sitting down to smoke 
4 pipe, I observed a bat circling on its beat. It 
struck me that the word ‘ quivering’ best expressed 
the manner of its progress. Stars appeared; the 
sky took on a curious remote colour, which led me 
to notice minutely the rest of the landscape, which 
was shrouded with mist; then, the senses being 
awakened, to particularize the general sound. Find- 
ing the whole impression pleasing, I tried, on return- 
ing home, to reproduce it in words, the result being 
the two stanzas I have called ‘ Penumbra.’ 

“Now for my critic. He reads my poem, likes it, 
and is annoyed that he likes it. He remembers what 
I, not caring for Shelley as a poet, did not remember 
—that Shelley (one presumes) went out of an even- 
ing at Pisa, saw bats flitting, soft, slow toads creep- 

8, the stream quivering, and the keen evening star 
shining. ‘ Water, bats, frogs (or toads), stars, quiver- 

ing—all,’ "> my critic, ‘arereproduced.’ Astonishing 

ntleman! ‘The inference is not that I imitated 

elley (than whom no one was further from my 
mind), but that —— who frequent damp places on 
Summer nights lay themselves open to seeing stars, 
Water, bats, and frogs (or toads), and that people 
who see the same things are likely to speak of the 
Same things, I confess that the connexion between 








the quivering of a bat and the quivering of a stream 
between the creeping of soft, slow toads and the 
fairy clatter of invisible frogs, and between the 

uivering surface of the stream and the mist- 
shrouded lake, is to me not a little remote...... 

“Further, to show the precise value of criticism 
based on preconceived opinions, I may state that I 
never in my life heard of a poem called ‘ Hespe- 
rides,’ from which my ‘ Fortunate Islands’ is sup- 
posed to be derived; that I wrote ‘The Wind,’ 
derived from Mr. Henley, in 1896, and first read Mr, 
Henley’s verses in the following year, excepting a 
few of the hospital verses, which I glanced at as a 
boy of fifteen ; and that the stanzas supposed to be 
derived from the ‘Garden of Proserpine’ are an 
attempt to express in poetical form a remark made 
by Goethe, that consciousness cannot form a con- 
ception of unconsciousness ; which might be let to 
pass as a truism,” 


The influence of the ‘Garden of Proser- 
pine’ is unmistakable. 








MRS. FITZGERALD OF SHALSTONE. 


Mrs. Macgqvoip writes :— 

“One has here and there read in a romance an ac- 
count of some imaginary lady, possessed of all the car- 
dinal virtues—a good wife and mother, a good friend 
and gracious hostess, a good mistress, an ideal Lady 
of the Manor, one, in short, who was good at every- 
thing—and as one read one has wished the idea to 
be a fact. Last Wednesday, July 19th, in the manor 
house of her own beautiful village, Shalstone, near 
Buckingham, there passed away in Mrs. Fitzgerald 
a pattern woman for all time. She was everything 
that the ideal lady represented ; she was also beauti- 
ful and highly gifted ; she had a wonderful memory 
and was an accomplished linguist ; she must have 
been a book-lover from a very early age, for one 
could hardly speak of a book she had not read ; to 
the last she knew where to find the book she 
wanted, and she never relaxed this mental cultiva- 
tion ; never allowed a spot of rust to cloud a mind 
which remained to her ninety-first year clear and 
bright. She was past seventy when she began to 
learn Greek, and at past eighty she took up some 
other foreign languages, till then unknown to her, 
for the sake of their literature, and also that she 
might be able to write to and converse with 
distinguished foreigners among her acquaint- 
ances, Yet, with all these varied acquirements 
and natural gifts, and with such constant 
cultivation, she was humble - minded and wonder- 
fully generous and appreciative about any gift 
in others, Mrs. Fitzgerald had eight children, 
and outlived seven of them. She took as active 
an interest in the bringing up of her grand- 
children as she had taken in that of her own; 
they, and her only remaining son, have been de- 
voted to her. She wasa most faithful and perfect 
friend, and was most catholic in her friendships, 
She has left very many to mourn for her; for, though 
she lived to so great an age, her heart was young 
and warm to the end. Her far-reaching, many-sided 
sympathy was indeed marvellous ; friends travelling 
abroad knew that they had only to ask at Poste 
Restante to find letters and papers awaiting them 
from her. Busy as she always was, with an enormous 
correspondence and many othec occupations, she 
followed her absent friends on the map, and if the 
country were unknown to her (she delighted in 
foreign travel), she used to read up so as to be in 
complete sympathy with those to whom she wrote. 
If a literary friend confided to her the subject of a 
new piece of work, even to quite recent years, she 
would ransack her interesting library and find some- 
thing which she thought would throw light on the 
period that engrossed the worker. No wonder that 
all brain- workers dearly loved her and her ever 
ready, ever thoughtful sympathy. Mrs. Fitzgerald 
was the intimate friend of Robert Brownivg; she was 
an enthusiastic admirer of Lord Tennyson, whom 
she also knew well; Wilberforce, the famous 
Bishop of Oxford, was a friend of hers; so was 
the late Lord Selborne, and, in earlier life, Dr, 
Whately, afterwards Archbishop of Dublin. She 
ranked J'ommaso Salvini and Gustave Doré among 
her foreign friends and correspondents, and she 
greatly admired and was acquainted with the late 
Lord Leighton and many other notable men and 
women. Besides her natural gifts and her mar- 
vellous knowledge of books, she had adecided literary 
facuity in her way of mastering a book at one swift 
reading, and then in a few words giving a compre- 
hensive summary of it and of its meaning. She 
wrote, even to the last, charming birthday verses to 
friends, and her letters were delightful : so easy in 
style, so gay and bright, yet never trivial. Mrs. 
Fitzgerald dearly loved music and its professors, 
and was herself a musician; her walls were covered 
with works of art, and her still beautiful face used 
to glow with enthusiasm while she talked, and lis- 
tened to talk, about pictures. She was, besides, a 





thorough woman of business ; one had only to walk 
or drive about the estate with her to see how com- 
pletely her motherly care entered into every 
practical detail connected with its improvement, 
Her benevolence and far-reaching charities never 
failed. In 1862 she made a pilgrimage into Lanca- 
shire to see how best she could help sufferers from 
the cotton famine, and in 1871 she went to Berlin to 
carry help to the wounded soldiers in hospital, 
taking with her cigars for the French prisoners,” 








THE CUSTODY OF LOCAL RECORDS. 

In our report of the Annual Congress of 
Archeological Societies on the 11th inst. we 
mentioned that this important gathering of 
representative antiquaries had passed a resolu 
tion, after full debate, requesting the Govern- 
ment to appoint a Royal Commission to consider 
the custody of local records. The Duke of 
Northumberland, the Bishops of London and of 
Oxford, Lord Dillon (President of the Society 


of Antiquaries), with other scholars qualified to 


speak, were to approach the Government, as a 
deputation, on the subject. 

The interest shown at the Congress in this 
now urgent question has been reflected in many 
quarters, and it is widely felt that steps should 
be taken to remove what is now a reproach to 
the country. France, we need scarcely say, has 
long possessed an elaborate system of ‘‘ Archives 
Départmentales,” and other countries also are, 
in this respect, ahead of us. Even in Spain 
this is the case, and good work is being done. 
We believe that the Government is discovering 
the necessity, for administrative purposes, of 
providing for the local custody of records ; 
and one or two answers this session in the 
House of Commons have confirmed that impres- 
sion. But for scholars the importance of the 
question lies in the growing recognition of the 
value of records as instruments of historical 
and economic research. Prof. Maitland, Mr. 
Seebohm, Mr. Round, and others have shown 
what can be learnt from them ; and, apart from 
their value for topographical and family history, 
it is largely to them that we must look for the 
solution of such problems as the origins of muni- 
cipal liberties, and the questions connected with 
the tenure of land. 

In a country, however, which prides itself on 
the practical character of its people, more stress, 
probably, would be laid on the value of these 
records for legal purposes as affecting the right 
to property. A recent notorious case, indeed, 
has shown the ease with which, under present 
conditions, they can be tampered with ; but the 
risks to which they are exposed have long been 
known to experts. The danger of the moment 
is that the question should be referred to a 
Departmental Committee, which would enable 
the Government to introduce some cheap and 
imperfect system. What is wanted, and what 
should be demanded, is the publicity of a Royal 
Commission, which would take evidence on the 
state of things at present existing, and ascertain 
the views of experts on the best system to 
adopt. The report of such a Commission, 
indeed, is the necessary prelude to effective 
legislation on the subject ; and the revelations 
it would elicit would enlighten the public on the 
need for reform. 

The scandals connected with parish registers 
are pretty widely known, but the grievous neg- 
lect of the *‘ bishops’ transcripts ” is less familiar, 
though it badly needs investigation. The mar- 
riage allegations also require different treat- 
ment; and as for wills, the whole system of 
preserving these interesting documents needs 
reorganization. The clerk of the peace’s records 
and those in charge of corporations have also 
to be considered in this inquiry ; and there is 
reason to believe that large quantities of manor 
rolls and ancient deeds would be voluntarily de- 
posited in a proper office, if such were provided. 
Each county or group of counties should possess 
a local ‘‘ Archives,” where documents would be 
safe from fire, damp, theft, and rats, where 
their contents could not be tampered with, and 
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where they could be made accessible to students 
of history and to the public. Calendars, how- 
ever brief, should also be put in hand, not only 
for the use of students, but as a check on the 
loss of documents. 








Literary Gossip. 

Cor. Durand, who is going to publish 
a volume on ‘The Making of a Frontier,’ 
through Mr. Murray, is a younger brother of 
Sir Mortimer Durand. He took part in the 
famous Nilt expedition. From 1889 to 1894 
he was British Agent at Gilgit, and he 
was military secretary to Lord Elgin during 
his viceroyalty. 

Tux President of Trinity College, Oxford 
(Prof. Pelham), will open the next session 
of the ladies’ department of King’s Col- 
lege, in Kensington Square, with a lecture 
‘About History and the Study of History.’ 
Occasion is taken of the twenty-first anni- 
versary of the foundation of this depart- 
ment to appeal to the public for 2,000/., in 
order to clear the buildings of debt. 

Tue Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, will 
be closed during the month of August. 

WE greatly regret to hear that Sir Henry 
Dryden died on Tuesday at Canons Ashby 
after a lingering illness. Sir Henry was 
an excellent and painstaking genealogist, 
proud of the great poet who made his family 
illustrious. He was educated at Shrews- 
bury School under Dr. Butler, took his 
M.A. degree at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1839, and devoted himself almost entirely 
to literature and antiquarian research. A 
very unfair picture of him, easily identifi- 
able, although his name was not mentioned, 
appeared in the late Mr. Locker-Lampson’s 
book ‘My Confidences.’ Sir Henry’s in- 
come was small, but he was quite free from 
meanness. 


Mr. Watrer Poxxock has completed his 
monograph on Jane Austen. 

WE were misinformed last week in stating 
that the price paid for the copy of the first 
edition of ‘ Waverley’ at Messrs. Hodgson’s 
rooms—namely, 109/——was a record one. 
The finest copy of this book which has yet 
come into the market was sold at another 
auction-room in London, on March 27th 
last, for 150/.; this example was in the 
original grey boards, with white paper 
backs, and was quite uncut. 

For the purpose of “‘ promoting the use of 
Welsh as a means of education, and the 
better teaching of Welsh in Welsh-speaking, 
bilingual, and English-speaking districts,” a 
Welsh Language Society was established in 
Liverpool last week, at a meeting presided 
over by Dr. Isambard Owen. 

A CorrEsPonDENT writes to suggest that 
the Stevenson rarity to which we referred 
last week may be identical with ‘ The Story 
of a Lie’ which appeared in the Mew 
Quarterly Magazine, October, 1879, pp. 307- 
355. By the way, we called it last week 
in error ‘ The Study of a Lie.’ 

WE are sorry to see the death announced, 
at an advanced age, of Canon Pennington, 
a laborious, but not brilliant writer of the 
Evangelical school, who wrote biographies 
of Erasmus and Wycliffe, and a ‘ History 
of the Church in Italy.’ His last volume 
—a monograph on the ‘Catholic Reaction 
in the Sixteenth Century ’—only came out 





last week. He published a volume of 
autobiography in 1895. 

Ar the last monthly meeting of the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Institution the sum of 
1097. 6s. 4d. was voted for the relief of 
fifty-nine members and widows. 

THE death is announced of Col. Robert 
Warne Routledge, the eldest son of the 
founder of the well-known publishing house, 
and for over ten years himself head of the 
firm. He became a partner more than 
forty years ago, t.¢., November 9th, 1858. 

Ir is just one hundred years since the 
philosopher Joh. Gottlieb Fichte arrived at 
Berlin, and we are glad to hear that it is 
contemplated to celebrate there the event 
by a special Gedenkfeier, and to erect 
eventually a monument to his memory. 
Fichte certainly was one of the few philo- 
sophers to whom the Germans owe a great 
debt of gratitude, since it was he who sus- 
tained and encouraged them amidst their 
deepest national affliction. 

Tue Freie Deutsche Hochstift and the 
Goethe - Gesellschaft have combined to 
organize at Frankfort au ‘ academic cele- 
bration’ on August 28th, the 150th anni- 
versary of Goethe’s birth, which is to con- 
sist of learned addresses, theatrical per- 
formances, sumptuous banquets, &c. More- 
over, the civil authorities are preparing 
some grand festivities to take place at the 
same time; so that the Goethe-Feier at 
Frankfort is likely to eclipse in grandeur 
and brilliancy that of Diisseldorf, in spite 
of the vivacity of the Rhinelanders. 

Tue ‘ Literatur-Archiv Gesellschaft” at 
Berlin, the object of which is, as we stated 
on a former occasion, to collect and preserve 
interesting manuscripts, chiefly dating from 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, has 
just issued its Jahresbericht, which contains 
several political letters of considerable im- 
portance by the distinguished statesman 
H. T. von Schon (addressed to the historian 
Niebuhr) and by W. von Humboldt. The 
society has also secured the correspondence 
and the literary remains of Schleiermacher, 
which are expected to be issued next year. 


WE regret to have to announce the death 
of the Marquis de Sassenay, an amateur 
author, who had written mainly on the life 
of Murat, and on the relations of the French 
with South America in the time of Liniers 
during the First Empire. M. de Sassenay’s 
book on the latter subject was really a life 
of his own grandfather, a Marquis de 
Sassenay who had as an émigré traded in 
South America, and who was consequently 
sent for by Napoleon, after the return of 
the émigrés to France, and employed by him 
in South America, where his career was 
romantic in the extreme. M. de Sassenay 
afterwards settled down in France and be- 
came aquietagriculturist. His son, the father 
of the gentleman just dead, was, we believe, 
attached to the service of the Neapolitan 
Bourbons, and the lately deceased Marquis 
de Sassenay had an extremely minute know- 
ledge of the affairs of Naples and of Sicily. 
An early book by him when Comte Fernand 
de Sassenay was published by Hachette in 
1869 on one of the great families of French 
Dukes of Athens in the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries, 


Mr. Prornero has written to us pointing 
out that he does not localize the original 





letters from Byron to Miss Milbanke ag in 
Lord Lovelace’s possession. We regret to 
find that in our review of the third volume 
of the ‘Letters and Journals’ we uninten. 
tionally enlarged the scope of Mr. Prothero’s 
statement about Lord Lovelace’s transcripts, 
He merely says that the copies were made 
by his Lordship, and leaves his readers in 
the dark as to where the originals are. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include Correspondence relative to the 
Acquisition of Historical Portraits by the 
National Portrait Gallery (1d.); Copyright 
Amendment, Index to the Report from the 
Select Committees of the House of Lords 
(3d.); Civil List Pensions, Year endi 
June, 1899 (1d.) ; Royal Observatory, Green. 
wich, Report (3d.); and some further Re- 
turns of Endowed Charities in Parishes in 
Carmarthenshire. 








SCIENCE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 
Handbook of Metallurgy. By Dr. Carl 


Schnabel. Translated by Henry Louis. 2 vols, 
(Macmillan & Co.)—Metallurgy has undergone 
in recent years so remarkable a development in 
many of its branches that an old work on the 
subject is worse than useless—it is misleading. 
A good comprehensive treatise—not copying 
from its predecessors, and therefore dealing 
largely with processes which are obsolete, but 
a book that is really alive, and telling of things 
pertaining to the furnace as they are actually 
moving—is distinctly needed by the modern 
student of metallurgy. Prof. Schnabel, of 
Clausthal, has sought to supply this want, 
and Prof. Louis, of Newcastle, has rendered 
Schnabel’s treatise accessible to the English 
reader. Author and translator alike are to be 
congratulated on the success of their labours. 
The author has been for many years Professor 
of Metallurgy in the Royal Mining Academy of 
Clausthal, in the Hartz; but in addition to his. 
academical experience, he brings to bear upon 
his task much practical acquaintance with metal- 
lurgical processes in various parts of the world. 
In like manner the translator, though experi- 
enced as-a professor in the Durham College of 
Science, has had the advantage of very extensive 
travel in connexion with mining and metallurgy 
in every quarter of the globe. The result of 
their joint labour is the production of a work 
which the English student of metallurgy will 
value as a treatise that is at once convenient, 
comprehensive, and trustworthy. It does not, 
to be sure, treat each metal with the fulness 
possible in the case of special monographs ; 
but it deals with the whole subject far 
more thoroughly than is usual in works on 
general metallurgy. Many writers on metal- 
lurgy start with the study of the scientific 
principles on which the art is based, or 
with a preliminary dissertation on fuel and 
refractory materials; but Dr. Schnabel dis- 
penses with such introductory details, and 
plunges at once into a description of the special 
characteristics of copper. It will be found that 
the ores of the several metals are disposed of 
rather briefly ; but as this is mineralogy, and 
not metallurgy, there is fair excuse for such 
treatment. On the whole, the book is very well 
proportioned, no subject receiving undue pro- 
minence at the expense of others. The two 
volumes form a work of more than 1,600 pages, 
illustrated with upwards of 900 figures. Nothing 
is said in the preface about another volume ; but 
as the work, in its present state, omits all men- 
tion of the metallurgy of iron and steel, it may 
be fairly presumed that so marked an omission 
will be supplied in due course by further pub- 
lication. 
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A Treatise on Photographic Optics. By R. S. 
Cole. (Sampson Low & Co.)—This is a con- 
yenient compend of the optical principles which 
fall to be considered in the designing and adjust- 
ment of the photographic camera. While not 
aiming at the rigorous accuracy which would be 
demanded in a treatise addressed to professed 
mathematicians, it is always substantially correct; 
and the numerical calculations employed to 
exemplify the use of its algebraic formule are 
of a kind which will be appreciated by practical 
workers. The reader, who is not assumed to 
have any previous knowledge of the subject, 
is introduced in succession to photometry, re- 
flection, refraction, prismatic dispersion, achro- 
matism, properties of different parts of the 
spectrum, convex and concave lenses and 
mirrors, cardinal points of an optical system, 
conditions governing brightness of images, and 
to a specially full discussion of the nature and 
effects of spherical aberration. Amongst other 
things, its influence on the deformation of 
images for various positions of the stop are 
clearly pointed out. Astigmatism of oblique 
pencils also receives ample treatment. In the 
concluding chapters, shutters and other photo- 
graphic technicalities are scientifically discussed. 
This book contains ample evidence that the 
Gaussian theory of systems of lenses has now 
passed from the study of the mathematician to 
the workshop of the practical optician. For 
instance, it is acommon thing for the lens of 
a camera to be so attached to the frame which 
carries the plate that relative rotation can take 
place about a vertical axis through the second 
nodal point. If the plate is a portion of a 
cylinder having this line for its axis, a small 
rotation of the lens will not displace the image 
of a distant landscape, but will simply bring 
fresh objects into view in their correct position. 


A Treatise on Dynamics of a Particle. By 
Edward John Routh, F.R.S. (Cambridge, 
University Press.)—‘*So many questions which 
necessarily excite our interest and curiosity are 
discussed in the dynamics of a particle that 
this subject has always been a favourite with 
students.” Thus opens the author’s preface. 
No doubt the remark is true as regards many 
mathematicians, and there is no denying the 
importance of the subject, especially to astro- 
nomers; but, happily for science, mathema- 
ticians, when they have finished their university 
course, do not all choose the same fields of re- 
search, This, of course, Dr. Routh would not 
dispute, and we only mention it as a passing 
thought. Of his book we have little to say 
except that throughout—as from the name of 
the author we had reason to expect—it bears 
the marks of a practised teacher, and one who 
is master of his subject. It is clearly written, 
and altogether an excellent text-book. Though 
containing nothing particularly original, it is 
quite up to date, and, considering the rapid 
progress of science nowadays, this is no mean 
recommendation. 


A Treatise on Practical Plane and Solid 
Geometry. By Thomas Jay Evans and W. W. F. 
Pullen. (Chapman & Hall )—As the authors 
of this work are practical teachers, and know 
the general style of the questions set at the 
examinations of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, we have no doubt that students preparing 
for those ordeals will find the volume use- 
ful. It contains many problems all worked out, 
and the proofs are, in general, not wanting in 
clearness ; but the diagrams (partly because of 
the exaggerated size of some of the letters) are 
not always easy to follow. The final chapters 
on shadows and perspective are the best written ; 
but the same diagrammatic defects are to be 
found here also. 


Higher Arithmetic and Mensuration. By 
Edward Murray. (Blackie & Son. )—‘‘So far as 
Tam aware,” says the author, ‘there is at pre- 
sent no text-book of Arithmetic covering the 
Same ground.” In its strictly literal sense, this 





statement may, we presume, be taken for 
granted, and young persons preparing for exami- 
nations may find the volume before us useful ; 
but, for ourselves, we see little in it to distin- 
guish it from the average run of arithmetics. 
It is true it contains some things not generally 
found in other text-books—odds and ends 
from higher branches of mathematics—but how- 
ever valuable these exotics may be in their native 
soil and surroundings, they are not of a kind 
that can be profitably transplanted. Problems 
in scales of notation, the theory of numbers, &c., 
require a knowledge of general algebra for their 
complete comprehension. 

A New Sequel to Ewlid. By W. J. Dilworth. 
Part I. (Blackie & Son.)—Though this little 
manual may not contain sufficient originality to 
justify the adjective in its title, it nevertheless 
surpasses the generality of its many competitors 
in judicious arrangement of matter and clearness 
of demonstrations. Modern technical terms are 
defined ; over fifty easy and useful propositions 
not found in Euclid are proved ; and a sufficient 
number of others are given unproved as exercises 
for the ingenuity of the student. 

Stars and Telescopes: a Handbook of Popular 
Astronomy. Founded on the Ninth Edition of 
Lynn’s ‘Celestial Motions.’ By David P. Todd, 
Ph.D., Professor of Astronomy, and Director of 
the Observatory, Amherst College. (Boston, U.S., 
Little, Brown & Co.)—The appearance of this 
work has been delayed by several unexpected 
circumstances ; but the delay has enabled the 
author to bring the information fully up to date, 
even the new satellite of Saturn being mentioned 
in a note. It is intended, he tells us, to meet 
an American demand for a plain, unrhetorical 
statement of the astronomy of to-day, and no 
doubt will be equally welcome in England. The 
whole of Mr. Lynn’s ‘ Celestial Motions’ is, by 
permission, incorporated in it; but Prof. Todd 
has made some very extensive additions, par- 
ticularly (as the second part of the title shows) 
in making it an introduction to practical and 
instrumental astronomy as well as a handbook 
of astronomical facts and results. In the places 
where it seemed desirable to supplement Mr. 
Lynn’s portion of the work this is done in the form 
of notes initialled by the author. The chapters on 
totalsolareclipses, on the ruddy planet (Mars), the 
second on meteoric bodies, besides that already 
referred to, on telescopes and observatories, are 
by Prof. Todd ; whilst a chapter is also con- 
tributed on the cosmogony by Dr. See, with 
whose name all astronomers are familiar, par- 
ticularly in connexion with his work on double 
stars. A very pleasing feature of the present 
publication is the large number of excellent 
illustrations, including portraits of well-known 
astronomers, observatories, telescopes, and 
celestial objects of various kinds ; whilst the 
typography and general get-up of the book 
leave nothing to be desired, so that it cannot 
fail to be very useful to the increasing number 
of persons who take an intelligent interest in 
the science. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Tue planet Mercury will be at inferior con- 
junction with the sun on the 19th prox. Venus 
will be in perihelion on the 20th, but she rises 
only a very short time before the sun. Mars is 
very faint, and sets soon after sunset. Jupiter 
is still in the eastern part of Virgo, but by the 
end of next month will set too soon in the even- 
ing to be visible. Saturn is stationary in the 
north-eastern part of Scorpio, and visible in the 
south-western quarter of the heavens during 
the first half of the night. 

The Report of Dr. Gill, Her Majesty’s Astro- 
nomer at the Cape of Good Hope, for the year 
1898 has been received, and contains, as usual, 
a summary of useful and persevering work in 
different departments. The McClean telescope 
is now in working order; an exhaustive study 
of its 24-inch photographic object-glass has been 





made. The foundations for the new transit- 
circle have been completed, and a self-recording 
Milne seismograph has arrived, and is probably 
by this time mounted. The meridian work has 
been chiefly devoted to the observations of 
standard stars required for the reduction of mea- 
sures of the catalogue photographic plates, Cod- 
dington’s comet (discovered on June 11th, 1898) 
was also repeatedly observed. The Cape Ten- 
year General Catalogue of Stars for 1890 will 
shortly be published ; it contains the positions 
of 3,007 stars, most of which are derived from 
a considerable number of observations, and 
there are several appendices, one giving a com- 
parison of the places with those of other southern 
catalogues, and another a discussion of the proper 
motions of twenty-four southern circumpolar 
stars. The heliometer and equatorials have 
continued in regular use on previous lines. The 
time-service has also occupied part of the energy 
of the observatory; whilst as an extraneous work 
good progress has been accomplished in the 
great scheme of a geodetic survey of South 
Africa, especially in Rhodesia. Since the re- 
signation of Mr. Finlay, Mr. S.S. Hough has. ~ 
been appointed Chief Assistant. 

The Annual Report of the Director (Mr. E. 
Neville Nevill) of the Natal Observatory shows 
that its energies have been chiefly devoted to. 
meteorological observations and the distribution 
of time through the colony. 

The Report of the expeditions organized by 
the British Astronomical Association to observe 
the total solar eclipse of January 22nd, 1898, 
in India has recently been published (Hazell, 
Watson & Viney), under the editorship of 
Mr. E. Walter Maunder. It was the second 
expedition of that kind organized by the Asso- 
ciation, the first being on the occasion of the 
eclipse of August 9th, 1896, intended to be 
observed in Norwegian Lapland. But whereas 
the unfavourable weather caused that expedition 
to be a total failure, that of last year was a 
grand success. The Association party divided 
itself into two, one of which observed at Talni, 
the other at Buxar, the chief of the former being 
Mr. Maunder and of the latter the Rev. J. M. 
Bacon. This volume contains not only the 
scientific reports of the results obtained by the 
various observers, their instruments and modes 
of observation, with a series of excellent photo- 
graphs of the stations and the apparatus em- 
ployed, but also a very interesting account, 
with photographs, of places visited in India by 
the parties after the eclipse was over. It is, of 
course, of special value to those who propose 
to observe future total eclipses, and above all 
to intending observers of that of May 28th next, 
the central line of which, after passing over the 
south-eastern states of North America, will cross 
the Atlantic, traverse the Spanish Peninsula, 
and finish its course in North Africa, the dura- 
tion in Algeria being somewhat shorter than in 
Portugal, but the weather conditions will be 
more hopeful. 

The American Ephemerisand Nautical Almanac 
for the year 1901 has recently been published 
under the editorship of Prof. Harkness. The 
data are on the same system as in preceding 
years, but some alterations have been made in 
the constants, that for the solar parallax (8’°80) 
being the value adopted at the Paris Conference 
in 1896, which is now used in all national 
ephemerides. Neither of the solar eclipses of 
1901 (one of which is total on May 18th, and 
the other annular on November 11th) will be 
visible in any part of America, but, as already 
mentioned in the Atheneum, the duration of 
totality of the former will amount to nearly 
six and a half minutes in Sumatra and Borneo 
and some of the adjacent islands. It is now just 
fifty years since the preparation of this valuable 
Ephemeris was commenced, and the first volume 
appeared in 1852 for the year 1855. 

The Report of the Cambridge Observatory for 
the past year shows that a large number of 
meridian observations of stars have been made, 
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whilst the Newall telescope has been employed 
in connexion with the Bruce spectroscope in 
taking photographs of stellar spectra for deter- 
mining their velocity in the line of sight. The 
new bent photographic equatorial, to be called 
the ‘‘Sheepshanks equatorial,” was completed 
last autumn, but delays have occurred in getting 
it into working order, partly in consequence of 
changes found to be necessary in the tube. Sir 
Robert Ball gave a preliminary description of 
this novel instrument (the form of which differs 
from that of the équatorial coudé in use at the 
Paris Observatory) in the number of the Monthly 
Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society for 
last January. It is now just seventy years since 
the first volume of observations (for 1828) made 
at this establishment was published by Airy, 
Prof. Woodhouse (under whom it was founded) 
having died shortly after the building was com- 
pleted. 

The Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the 
University Observatory at Oxford has appeared, 
giving an account of the state of the building 
and the work accomplished during the twelve 
months which terminated at the end of May. 
The large dome which was erected in 1875 has 
become so defective that arrangements have 
been made for the erection of a new one. The 
principal work has been concerned with the 
measurement and reduction of the plates for 
the astrographic catalogue, about half of which 
has now been completed—586 plates out of the 
1,180 allotted to this observatory in the distri- 
bution of the great scheme having been measured, 
and nearly all of these reduced. Prof. Turner 
has devoted much time to an interesting investi- 
gation on the errors of star-photographs due to 
optical distortion of the object-glass with which 
the photograph is taken, and the results are 
published in the May number of the Monthly 
Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society. 

We have received the fourth number of 
Vol. XXVIII. of the Memorie della Societa 
degli Spettroscopistt Italiani. Prof. Tacchini 
gives an account of the solar spots and faculze 
observed at Rome during the first quarter of 
the present year, and of their distribution in 
heliographical latitude. There is also a prelimi- 
nary calculation of the difference in longitude 
between Catania and Palermo, and a continua- 
tion of the spectroscopical images of the sun’s 
limb to the end of 1898. 








SHrience Gossip. 


GERMAN papers announce that the Swedish 
Government has invited the Government of 
Germany to join it in an international expedi- 
tion for the purpose of exploring the North 
Atlantic Ocean, the German Ocean, and the 
Baltic from a hydrographical and_ biological 
point of view. 

Tue Tsar is said to have placed at the dis- 
posal of the Russian Academy of Sciences the 
sum of 60,000 roubles for the purchase of a 
ship to be used in the exploration of the new 
Siberian islands and of the Sannikow country. 








FINE ARTS 


—_—o— 


The Annual of the British School at Athens. 

ow IV. Session 1897-8. (Macmillan & 

0.) 

Tue current number of ‘The Annual of the 
British School at Athens’ is unquestionably 
less rich and varied in contents than the 
number which preceded it. It contains, 
however, three papers of capital interest on 
the chief work of the session, 7.¢., the ex- 
plorations in Melos—one on ‘The Season’s 
Work,’ by the Director, Mr. D. G. Hogarth ; 
a second on ‘The Successive Settlements,’ 
by Mr. D. Mackenzie; and a third on ‘ The 





Pottery,’ by Mr. C. C. Edgar, the last two 
writers being students of the School. 

Excavations at Phylakopi were begun by 
the previous Director, Mr. Cecil Smith, and 
carried on by him during the session of 
1896 and 1897; but neither he nor Mr. 
Hogarth was prepared for the mass of 
material brought to light during the present 
year. The Phylakopi ruins represent, as 
Mr. Hogarth points out, the earliest capital 
of the island of Melos, and the site has, as 
yet, no known equal among the Greek 
islands, and, indeed, rivals in importance 
Tiryns, Mycene, and Hissarlik on the main- 
land. As compared with the work on 
these sites excavation was much simplified 
here by the fact that it was clear from the 
remains visible on the surface that nothing 
could be found on the site that was Jater than 
Mycenzean; the site had not been subse- 
quently built over ; in fact, the main scientific 
importance of Phylakopi consists in the 
light it throws on the stratification and 
chronology of pre-Mycenean civilizations. 

A word must first be said as to Phylakopi 
itself. As has already been noted, its ruins 
represent the ancient capital of Melos, and 
according to Mr. Hogarth, this capital once 
commanded a shallow sheltered port of 
considerable size, now become dry land. It 
was of great strength, both natural and 
artificial, being united to the mainland by 
a narrow neck, across which was carried at 
the time of the city’s greatest prosperity 
a massive fortification. This prosperity 
seems to have depended largely on the 
manufacture and export of implements made 
of obsidian, a volcanic product of which, in 
its more highly vitrified state, Melos seems 
to have the monopoly within the Levantine 
area. Mr. Hogarth, indeed, conjectures 
that this wealth of obsidian may have been 
the determining cause of the city’s founda- 
tion. From the earliest days, through the 
Bronze Age, till the Age of Iron was fairly 
established, Melos must have exported 
obsidian to all the surrounding coasts and 
islands. ‘Through the Bronze Age’’ it is 
said advisedly, for it appears from the 
finds in Egypt and in the circle graves of 
Mycenze that bronze alone does not suc- 
ceed in ousting obsidian from domestic use. 
Holding in its hands so valuable an article 
of commerce, Melos was sure of an im- 
portant export trade. It was, therefore, to 
be expected that the site of Phylakopi 
would show traces of foreign products and 
influences, and such has proved to be the 
case. Crete, the mainland, and the Cyclad 
islands generally, have all contributed, and 
hence, Mr. Hogarth points out, there is 
probably no spot more favourably cir- 
cumstanced ‘for the study, not only of the 
part played by the islands in the evolution 
of Aigean prehistoric civilization, but of the 
force and direction of the influences that 
worked upon it from without.” The word 
“‘ 7igean,” we may note in passing, is 
creeping into use to denote that prehistoric 
civilization which underlay the late Hellenic 
culture. For ourselves, we believe the term 
to be too narrow, and we believe Prof. 
Ridgeway’s theory of a homogeneous 
Mediterranean civilization to be the true 
one; but for the question of the relation 
between Melos and its more immediate 
surroundings the term ‘“‘/igean”’ may pass. 

To summarize the historical question 





briefly, the history of Phylakopi is the his. 
tory of the rise, development, and decay of 
an obsidian civilization. The discovery of 
the great natural quarries at Komia and 
Adamanta marks its rise, the great export 
trade in the manufactured tools and weapons 
its climax, the gradual ousting of obsidian 
by the superior materials of bronze and 
iron its decline. With the failure of the 
obsidian trade at Phylakopi would disappear 
the internal prosperity of the settlement; 
native industries declined before the advan. 
cing tide of Mycensan importation. The 
end, in prehistoric or in historic days, has 
come for a city when it has nothing to 
export, all to import. In this wealth of 
obsidian is found the clue to the fact that 
the civilization of Melos is in the main pre. 
Mycenean. Within this pre - Mycenman 
civilization are clearly marked three dif- 
ferent periods, to which must be added a 
fourth, the topmost — 7.e., Mycenean — 
stratum. These settlements are clearly de. 
fined by the character of the architectural 
remains, and the architectural evidence is 
borne out by the pottery finds. It is to the 
second period or settlement that the great 
obsidian workshop described in the previous 
volume of the ‘ Annual’ belongs. Obsidian 
implements are, however, found in the earliest 
deposit of the first settlement. The work- 
shop only marks a great development in 
manufacture. In neither the first nor second 
settlement are there any traces of fortifica- 
tion to be found; the third settlement is a 
walled city with imposing fortifications. The 
great advance as regards external structure 
in this third period is more than paralleled 
by the advance in internal decoration. 
One of the houses laid bare has rooms 
covered with wall stucco ‘astonishingly 
modern” in its fineness and whiteness. 
The surface in one room is coloured pure 
white, in another a rich crimson. On 
the rich crimson ground are painted con- 
ventional plant and flower patterns in white 
and yellow. Some important fragments of 
white stucco are decorated with lively groups 
of the brilliant-coloured little flying -fish 
common in the Augean. It is most satis- 
factory that this particular house is clearly 
proved to be pre-Mycenean, as there is a 
Mycenzean superstructure with walls having 
the same plan, but not exactly coinciding 
with the previous ones. 

The main importance, then, of the Phyla- 
kopi excavations is that they open out before 
us three important chapters in prehistoric 
history-—if the expression may be allowed— 
and that these three chapters are at Phyla- 
kopi clearly proved to be consecutive—clearly 
proved by a double line of argument, archi- 
tectural and ceramic. Thus light is thrown 
on, and chronology made possible for, the 
more isolated finds at Amorgos, Thera, 
Aphidna, AZgina, and elsewhere. This 1s, 
of course, the great scientific contribution; 
but the excavations have not been de 
void of isolated discoveries of considerable 
artistic interest. The flying- fish wall- 
painting has already been noted; it 18 
published in plate iii. of the ‘Annual.’ On 
plate ii. appears the curious “ fishermen 
vase. This notable vase is pipe-shaped, and 
decorated with four scantily clad figures 
bearing fish in their hands; between the 
figures is a pattern of ivy leaves. It 
perhaps the most interesting primitive 
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«Bgean” vase in existence. It belongs 


tothe fourth or Mycenean settlement, and 
was found at a depth of only 80 centi- 
mitres. Though it is definitely ‘ My- 
cenean,” it is important to note that its 

e yellow clay marks it as native Melian 
work; it is clear, therefore, that native 
industry survived the influx of foreign pro- 
ducts. 

It is not proposed, we understand, to 
continue the excavations this year; large 
tracts of the site remain unexplored, but 
enough has been done to determine the 
eneral stratification and chronology. The 
British School is turning its eyes Crete- 
wards, and we think rightly. Melos and 
Crete will undoubtedly throw light on each 
other. The British School and the Cretan 
Exploration Fund will join forces, and we 
may hope for a rich scientific harvest from 
the next session. 








Tuscan Artists: their Thought and Work. By 
Hope Rea. (Redway.)—The author states that 
her little book is principally intended for the 
use of travellers in Italy. It may be described 
asa series of essays on painting, sculpture, and 
architecture during the Renaissance period in 
Italy (for other schools besides that of Tuscany 
are glanced at), the larger portion of the volume 
being devoted to the first-mentioned form of art. 
Noconnected history of Tuscan art is attempted ; 
nor, very judiciously, are disputed questions of 
attribution discussed. The endeavour has been 
to supply information respecting the intentions 
of the artists, their ideals, and the influences 
which shaped and directed their aims, with the 
view of assisting the visitors to the churches and 
museums of Italy to acquire an intelligent com- 
prehension of the treasures of art which will 
come under their notice. In this attempt the 
author deserves success. She has evidently 
carefully studied the works about which she 
writes. She is able also to enter into their 
spirit, and appreciate their excellences both of 
design and inspiration. The examples she has 
selected as types of the schools or masters are, 
asa rule, well chosen and pleasantly described, 
and with an agreeable absence of the dogmatic, 
professorial style sometimes assumed by writers 
on artistic subjects. We must confess to pre- 
ferring the author’s descriptions of the works 
of the Italian masters to her suggestion for a 
composition yet to be executed. The idea she 
would express in artistic form is ‘‘ Womanhood,” 
a subject which ‘‘ surprises by himself” a wide 
field for the imagination, and which may be 
regarded from various points of view. Miss Rea 
has apparently not yet settled in her mind all 
the details of the composition ; but she would 
introduce into it ‘‘the Virgin Mary, Joan of Arc, 
Michel Angelo’s ‘ Aurora,’ Mary Wollstonecraft, 
and any modern and still living representative 
woman.” If her grateful and admiring readers 
have a spark of gallantry in their composition, 
We may venture to guess the still living repre- 
sentative woman for whom they would cast their 
vote to be fifth in this singular feminine collec- 
tion, which, it is charitable to suppose, was 
selected from a humorous standpoint. 

Illustrated Topographical Record of London. 
First Series. (Warwick House, Warwick Court, 
Gray’s Inn.)—The Committee of the London 
Topographical Society, deploring the ravages of 
time and the builder and speculator, employed 
Mr. J. P. Emslie to make drawings of threatened 
structuressuch as are, or were lately, in Leadenhall 
Street, Milton Street (formerly Grub Street), 
Guildhall, Chancery Lane, the Temple, Hamp- 
stead, Bermondsey, and the Borough. Mr. 
Emslie is a very neat and careful draughtsman 
Whose drawings remind us of those the Anastatic 

ety used to set forth. He does not aim at 
anything higher than faintly shaded outlines of 





his subjects; but in this he is a_ perfect 
guide, recorder, and friend to those who know 
how little will shortly remain to be drawn 
to represent historic London, to retain the 
pathos of ancient records, and to protect 
the associations which cling about the doings 
of those who have gone before us. We 
cannot but wish the Topographical Society suc- 
cess to its heart’s content, and we shall look 
forward with great interest for the publication 
of further series of this ‘Record’ if they contain 
more such delineations as those of Winchester 
House, in Old Broad Street ; St. Matthew’s, in 
Friday Street, by Wren, now demolished ; the 
Gun House, Parade, St. James’s Park ; John 
Hunter’s Earl’s Court House, and the den in the 
garden there where the great surgeon kept wild 
beasts. 


Tue Guild of Women Binders publish Twelve 
Victorian Celebrities, a series of original portraits 
by Charles Martin—who appears to be a son of 
the famous painter of the ‘Day of Judg- 
ment,’ irreverently styled ‘‘ Heaven and Hell 
Martin” by our fathers—executed in 1844. 
The portraits are extremely interesting, and 
some of them appear to be excellent; for 
instance, that of Barham, the author of the 
‘Ingoldsby Legends.’ There is a little tendency 
to make the people too good-looking, which 
is evident when we compare the portrait of 
Disraeli and that of Lady Blessington with 
other drawings and water-colours executed about 
the same time. Sir John Bowring is interest- 
ing, and Charles Buller very like the original ; 
while Dickens is a complete failure. Monckton 
Milnes is good, and Lady Morgan almost as she 
is remembered in the Atheneum oftice. Barry 
Cornwall is another success ; Lord John Manners 
an excellent black and white, but not, we should 
have imagined, very like the Duke of Rutland 
in his early days. The Thackeray is too slight, 
but the Dickens perhaps the only complete 
failure in the series. 


Catalogue of Pictures and other Works of Art 
in the National Gallery and National Portrait 
Gallery, Ireland. (Dublin, Thom & Co.)—This 
official document is a great improvement upon 
its forerunners of the same series. The arrange- 
ment is much the same as in similar publica- 
tions regarding the galleries in London and 
Edinburgh, and the biographical notes which it 
contains are of equal value, though occasionally 
matters of consequence have escaped the com- 
piler, who has omitted some details while he 
gave others concerning his subjects. Of these 
take, for example, the notice of De Louther- 
bourg, of whom it is said that he died at Chis- 
wick ; it should be that he died in Hammer- 
smith, where the house is still in existence in 
which he was attacked by the mob because he 
did not fulfil his promises to cure them of their 
ailments, and had to take refuge behind his own 
chimney - pots. He was buried at Chiswick. 
When he speaks of De Loutherbourg as a scene 
painter, and undervalues his art, the compiler 
ought to add that to this distinguished artist the 
world owes a great debt for the representation 
of natural effects of light, shade, and colour, by 
which he made Turner, his great admirer and 
close neighbour, possible, while Gainsborough, 
Reynolds, and other artists of renown admitted 
great indebtedness to his ‘‘ Eidophusikon.” It 
was De Loutherbourg who introduced at Covent 
Garden scenes of unprecedented originality, in- 
cluding changes of light and colour. To these 
changes, most of which were made more illusive 
by being gradual, he added by introducing 
thunder, the roaring of winds, and rushing of 
rain-storms. One of these realistic improve- 
ments, compelling the attention of actors to 
the historic proprieties of their costumes, ought 
to have been noticed. Performers who had 
played Macbeth in powdered wigs, wide-flapped 
waistcoats, and knee-breeches, did so no longer 
when the meteoric terrors of the heath scene 
with the witches had to be reckoned with in 





their backgrounds. In these respects the stage 
reacted upon the art pictorial ; and after West 
had put the dying General Wolfe in his proper 
uniform, and his officers in their right regi- 
mentals, no one but the sculptors ventured to 
put togas on modern shoulders. We have only 
to look at portraits of Garrick in character to 
know how much the stage owed to the painter, 
who gets scant justice in this catalogue. 

The Symbolisms of Heraldry; or, a Treatise 
on the Meanings and Derivations of Armorial 
Bearings. By W. Cecil Wade. (Redway.)— 
It is not easy to see for what sufficient reason 
or to what useful end this book could have been 
written. We had hoped that in these enlightened 
days the idea of everything connected with even 
such a subject as heraldry being full of ‘‘sym- 
bolism” had long passed away, and that ‘‘symbol- 
ism” was as obsolete as the antiquated works of 
Sylvanus Morgan, Gerard Leigh, Gwillim, and 
their followers. Mr. Wade has drawn freely 
from these writers. We are thus not surprised 
to find him of opinion that ‘‘the study of 
heraldry has been held to be of little value in 
this eminently practical age,” and that it ‘‘seems 
particularly to pertain to-day to the possessors 
of poetic or artistic temperaments and to the 
young.” It is, therefore, ‘‘ to assist such ardent 
spirits that this little work is specially devoted.” 
Mr. Wade’s lack of appreciation of a science that 
is more and more being intelligently studied and 
valued has, of course, rendered unnecessary any 
original research on his part, and the stupid 
nonsense and fantastic derivations of the old 
writers constitute his only working material. 
This is occasionally diversified by such a passage 
as: ‘It is a high credential for Gwillim that old 
Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone used to spend so 
much time in poring over his and Nisbet's pages, 
as sweet Diana Vernon affirmed in ‘ Rob Roy.’” 
Elsewhere we read that abbots and abbesses 
‘““bear the mitre and cross, which are the 
emblems of pastoral jurisdiction ” ; ‘‘ the plume 
of feathers borne as the crest of the Prince of 
Wales’’; the ‘‘mantling appears to represent 
the original coat of arms.” To these we may 
add the statement concerning a roundle that 
‘‘when red it was called Torteau, and signified 
the communion wafer or ‘ Manchet-cake.’ ” The 
illustrations, with the exception of those bor- 
rowed from Boutell’s admirable little book on 
‘English Heraldry,’ are of the type one would 
expect to find in a work such as Mr. Wade’s. 


THE Société Francaise d’Editions d’Art (M. 
May) publish Le Dauphiné, a volume illustrated 
chiefly from photographs, and written by M. 
Gaston Donnet. This small gift-book may lead 
some British tourists into whose hands it may 
fall to visit the most French of all the Alps and 
a country of singular charm and beauty. The 
route from Chambery to Grenoble should be 
made by the beautiful valley of the Istre, and 
the Grande Chartreuse visited from Grenoble. 
Then from Grenoble south there is a choice of 
routes—that round Mont Pelvoux, by the Col 
du Lauteret, which is chiefly off the railways ; 
and that by the Croix-Haute, which is a railway 
line, but one from which the views in clear 
weather are extraordinarily fine. If this line 
from Vif to Sisteron is not crossed in beautiful 
weather, the scenery is as completely lost as is 
that of the inland sea of Japan under similar 
circumstances. Both of them are scenes which, 
if visited at all, should be revisited from day to 
day until the weather suits. There are many 
interesting spots in Dauphiné : for example, the 
Chateau of Vizille, which is fine in itself, and 
celebrated at several periods of its history. It 
is now the home of the family of Casimir-Perier, 


Messrs. Stantey Gispons publish A Colour 
Dictionary, giving about two hundred names 
used in colour-printing, &c., specially prepared 
for stamp collectors by Mr. B. W. Warhurst. 
Such a book onght also to be useful to growers 
of hardy annuals, ladies ‘‘shopping,” and for 
ther purposes. Sixty colours are set out In 
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detail in the illustrations to the book. One 
of the difficulties which stand in the way 
of the author is, of course, the very reason for 
undertaking his task, viz., that the names of 
colours are not uniform in different countries 
and different trades, and that it is impossible to 
please everybody in the ascriptions. An English 
lady dealing with a Paris milliner is perfectly 
aware of this trap. Turning over the colours as 
given by Mr. Warhurst, we are a little inclined 
to doubt his scarlet ; but then we have to con- 
fess that the exact distinction between scarlet 
and vermilion is one of the most difficult. The 
French coguelicot or ‘‘field poppy,” or the 
almost exactly similar colour of Anemone fulgens, 
does not appear in this book at all, and we do 
not know exactly what name Mr. Warhurst 
would give to it. Possibly from the difti- 
culties of printing, his scarlet is not so vivid as 
he could wish. 








BOOKS ON ROMAN BRITAIN, 


Roman Ribchester (Parker), a pleasantly 
written and pleasantly illustrated pamphlet, is 
the work of a young Lancashire archeologist, 
Mr. John Garstang, who made some excava- 
tions last year on the site of the Roman fort 
at Ribchester, near to Preston. It contains 
both a report of the excavations and an account 
of the known remains of the Roman fort, 
whether found last year or earlier. The chief 
success of the excavations was the determination 
of the southern corner of the fort. As the west 
and northern corners had been previously dis- 
covered, we now are put in a position to calculate 
the shape and area of the fort, about which we 
were hitherto wholly ignorant. It was, like most 
Roman forts, rectangular, measuring, roughly, 
430 by 600 feet, and covering about six acres. 
Other curious discoveries of stone and wood- 
work were made, and everything is carefully and 
soberly described. Altogether the little tract 
carries one somewhat beyond previous accounts 
of the Roman fort, and deserves the attention 
of Lancashire antiquaries and students of Roman 
Britain. The picture on the cover is not, we 
suppose, meant to be taken quite seriously. 

The Romano-British City of Silchester. By 
Frederick Davis, F.S.A. (Andrews & Co.)— 
This is a reprint of a paper communicated to 
“Bygone Hampshire’ on the story of Calleva 
Attrebatum, as revealed by the excavations 
carried out on its site since 1890 by the Sil- 
chester Excavation Fund. Mr. Davis seems to 
have done his work carefully, and he is evidently 
aware of the importance of examining Roman 
sites in order to recover the plans and remains 
of buildings, which alone tell the story of the 
place, rather than searching for coins and miscel- 
laneous antiquities of universal distribution. 
Mr. Davis devotes nearly one-sixth of his paper 
to an attempt to prove that the foundations and 
pavements of buildings owe their burial to the 
action of earthworms, as suggested by Darwin 
in his interesting work. There is no doubt 
something to be said in favour of such a theory, 
but it involves an initial destructive exposure 
to the elements before the remains begin to be 
covered up, even at Mr. Davis’s rate of one- 
tenth of an inch per year, which, so far as we 
are aware, is not borne out by the condition of 
Roman pavements, &c., when again laid open 
by excavation. Nor does it explain the uni- 
form subsidence of foundations and solidly built 
hypocausts with suspended floors, through which 
worms cannot possibly burrow. Mr. Davis’s 
paper is not illustrated, and perhaps the scope 
of it renders this unnecessary, but he might 
well have added a block-plan of the site. 








ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOKS. 
Elementary Perspective. By L. R. Crosskey. 
{Blackie & Son.)—Every teacher of drawing 
who calls himself an art master compiles and, if 
= publishes a treatise on perspective. 
e have not the least notion why Mr. Crosskey 





|; as added his to a whole library of similar 


u blications. Still, had there never been such 
another work, this one would have served the 
tyro’s turn extremely well, because it, as the 
preface promises for it, really and concisely 
explains the theory of the little science, and 
demonstrates how the perspective representa- 
tion of objects is obtained from methods in- 
volving only the use of horizontal and vertical 
planes. The latter portion of the book goes 
somewhat beyond the subject in its elementary 
stage. 


Brushwork Studies of Flowers, dc. By E. C. 
Yeats. (Philip & Son.) — ‘* Brushwork” is 
generally bad work and not desirable for the 
teachers Miss Yeats proclaims it her purpose to 
serve. Still less is it well that the ‘* advanced 
students” of her book should be taught to imitate 
such sleight-of-hand as hers, which is but poor 
draughtsmanship. To do without an outline— 
which is the aim of brushwork—is to dispense 
altogether with nine-tenths of the educational 
value of drawing, the object of which is not so 
much to train a child or youth to make draw- 
ings for their own sake, but as a means to an 
end, that end being the education of the eye to 
the observation and understanding of form, and 
to the habitual, though it may be unconscious, 
analysis of objects, their shapes, natures, and 
normal conditions. The so-called ‘‘ brushwork ” 
is the latest drawing-masters’ trick, which has 
taken the place of that other trick of the old- 
fashioned teachers, who set their pupils to copy 
with pencils lithographs of landscapes and such- 
liketoys. Still there issome intelligent, though 
commonplace, practical counsel in Miss Yeats’s 
letterpress. Of course, painting from nature en 
silhouette is well enough for persons who can 
draw, but it is a false method of teaching. 


The Art of the Goldsmith and Jeweller, for the 
Use of Students and Practical Men. By Thomas 
B. Wigley. (Griftin & Co.)—This book is a 
confused mixture of chapters of technical in- 
struction, antiquarian information, and _his- 
torical notes. ‘The technical chapters are most 
unequal, some being fairly descriptive of various 
processes, while others contain merely a list of 
the tools employed. The antiquarian informa- 
tion is simply childish, particularly a chapter on 
mayoral chains and civic insignia, and another 
on heraldry. The historical notes are even more 
scrappy. 








THE ROYAL ARCHXOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

IN SUFFOLK. 

I. 

THE annual meeting of the Royal Archeolo- 
gical Institute began at Ipswich on Tuesday 
last, and the opening proceedings took place at 
noon in the Town Hall. In the unavoidable 
absence of the Mayor, the Town Clerk (Mr. 
Bantoft) welcomed the archzeologists on behalf 
of the town, whilst the Earl of Stradbroke 
performed a like function on behalf of the 
county. Lord Stradbroke, as the President of 
the meeting, then proceeded to make a brief 
but appropriate opening address. He drew 
attention to the great number of churches that 
were to be seen throughout the district, and to 
the size of their fabrics. He considered that 
they spoke for themselves of the very great 
diminution of the population throughout Suf- 
folk, and also of the fervour and skill displayed 
by our forefathers of this once thriving district 
in the erection of places fit for the worship of 
God. ‘He described how local tradition assigned 
the safety of the beautiful church of Blythburgh, 
when attacked by a number of Cromwell’s 
soldiers, to the hanging out of sacks of wool— 
the staple industry of the neighbourhood ; and 
further spoke of the excellent condition of 
Southwold Church, and of Dunwich Church, 
standing on the edge of the cliff—the sole 
survivor of the seven churches of that once 
cathedral city, which has been nearly obliterated 
by the encroachments of the sea. 





The President of the Institute, Sir Henry 
Howorth, M.P., in reply, delivered one of 
his characteristically humorous and thoughtful 
speeches. He remarked that England’s gregt. 
ness had not been so much due to her states. 
men and soldiers as to her citizens of both 
town and country, who for centuries, unlike the 
rest of Europe, had given the best of unpaid ger. 
vices to the development and management of 
local government. He stated that the rarity of 
monasteries in East Anglia, for the most part 
planted in remote valleys or districts such as 
those of Yorkshire and North Lancashire, was 
a proof of the comparative density of population, 
though the friars,astown missionaries, abounded, 

After lunch the members entered upon 4 
perambulation of the town, under the guidance 
by Mr. J.S. Corder. The party first proceeded 
to Christ Church Park. Here stood, just out. 
side the walls, from the close of the seventeenth 
century a Priory of Austin Canons. After its 
dissolution the priory passed into the hands of 
Sir Edmund Withipol, who erected a fine quad. 
rangular house of red brick on the site. After 
many changes of ownership and alterations, this 
house, which in turn gave shelter to Elizabeth, 
to Charles II., and to George II., passed recently 
into the hands of the town. Mr. Corder gave 
an interesting historical description of the priory 
and of the present building. On the President 
asking Mr. Micklethwaite if he had anything 
to add, the latter replied, ‘‘ The building is 
being spoilt by its garment of ivy.” The ad- 
jacent church of St. Margaret proved to be well 
worth visiting for its grand double hammer. 
beam roof, which is splendidly carved. It 
suffered a rather remarkable restoration in the 
time of William and Mary, when a good deal 
of painting was done, and coats of arms of the 
lords of the manor and their alliances were sub- 
stituted for the lower tie of corbelled angels. 
Some of the members noticed the effective royal 
arms in a handsome frame at the west end, of 
the time of George II. They were probably 
placed there when that king visited the adjacent 
mansion. 

The ancient house of the Buttermarket was 
next visited. The main parts were built in 
1567 by one George Copping, from whom it was 
soon purchased by the Sparrowe family, in whose 
hands it remained for many generations. The 
exterior of the house is badly decorated with 
pargeting work in strong relief, which is in 
the main of Elizabethan date, but repaired and 
somewhat altered in the time of Charles II. On 
the basement of the four large bay windows are 
striking presentments of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America. In an attic are remains of a good 
hammer-beam roof, said to be that of the chapel, 
but probably part of the roof of the hall or chief 
apartment of this fine town house, circa 1450. 

The brick Tudor gateway standing in College 
Street bears the name of Wolsey. Here the 
cardinal (a native of Ipswich), in the height of 
his power, built a college, with the idea of 
making Ipswich a university town. The college, 
however, only lasted some two or three years, 
and then—at the time of Wolsey’s disgrace— 
was razed to the ground, with the exception of 
the gateway only. Here a brief adjournment 
was made to the garden of the gateway house, 
and Miss Nina Layard read a paper on the 
college. 

Close by is St. Peter's Church, where Mr. 
Redstone gave a brief explanation. Mr. 
Micklethwaite said a few words as to the valu- 
able square font of unusually large size, describ- 
ing it as made of Belgian black marble, usually 
termed ‘‘ touch,” and of early Norman date. | 

St. Mary Quay was found to be under repair, 
the fine roof apparently really needing it. e 
chief object of interest in this church is the well- 
known Pounder brass, of Bruges workmanship, 
and one of the finest in the kingdom. 

After leaving this church some of the large 
party went with Mr. Corder to see some more 
of the interesting old houses near the river, 
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whilst a minority proceeded to the church of 


gt, Nicholas. Against the inner north wall ° 
the north aisle, near to the east end, are built 
in three remarkable pieces of sculpture. One 
of these is the tympanum of a doorway contain- 
ing a rough, but vigorous representation of a 
boar, and an inscription stating that the church 
is dedicated to All Saints; another is part of a 
group of the Apostles ; and a third is a vigorous 
rendering of St. Michael and Satan, also bear- 
ing an inscription in English. These stones 
were all brought here, some time ago, from 
churches that have disappeared. A good deal 
of talk took place between Sir Henry Howorth, 
Mr. Micklethwaite, Mr. St. John Hope, and 
Dr, Cox, the conclusion arrived at being that 
the tympanum is probably early Norman, but 
that the others are probably late pre-Norman. 

In the evening the Historical and Antiquarian 
Section was opened in the Town Hall by Sir 
W. Brampton Gurdon, M.P., who spoke on 
‘Restoration as a Destructive Art,’ pointing out 
more especially the ways in which Suffolk build- 
ings, and particularly Suffolk churches, had suf- 
fered at the hands of these ruthless destroyers. 
He advocated instruction in architecture and 
art as part of the curriculum of theological 
colleges, and was specially severe on pitch-pine 
seats and glossy encaustic tiles. He further 
expressed the satisfaction he should feel if the 
members of the Institute would fill their pockets 
with stones and smash nine-tenths of the 
modern stained-glass windows that they saw in 
the churches. Sir Henry Howorth elicited 
much applause when he deprecated the habit of 
certain sesthetic rich folk of visiting the cottage 
homes of ourremote villages, and tempting the in- 
mates to sell everything they had that was good 
and old in wood, china, brass, or pewter, and 
then spreading their spoils about in silly pro- 
fusion in their big halls. Miss Nina Layard 
gave an interesting account of the four friaries 
of Ipswich, particularly of various discoveries 
recently made on the site of the house 
of the Carmelites. A considerable number 
of Roman remains were found beneath those of 
medieval date. An address by a lady was 
noted as quite a novelty to the Institute, but 
one worth repeating. 

In the excursion on Wednesday, the first 
halt was made at Grundisburgh Church, 
which has a very good double hammer-beam 
roof with two tiers of angels with wide- 
spread wings. The church was described by 
the vicar and by Mr. St. John Hope, special 
attention being drawn to the beautiful late 
chapel on the south side of the chancel, erected 
by Thomas Awall in 1527. Mr. Hope, with 
catholic taste, had also a good word to say 
for the fine Georgian brickwork of the west 
tower, which was built in 1751-2. 

A longer pause was made at the little town 
of Woodbridge, where the fine late fifteenth- 
century church, with a painted screen of 1402, 
was described by Mr. Hope. Mr. Redstone, 
of Woodbridge, felt sure, from documentary 
evidence, that the church was built in 1380, 
instead of a century later ; but Dr. Cox showed 
that the architecture made that an impossibility, 
and that the screen was preserved from an 
eatlier church. Attention was also drawn to 
the font, on which are depicted the seven sacra- 
ments. Mr. Redstone noticed that this town 
had a monastery, and so had several places they 
would visit, which he thought upset the Presi- 
dent's theory of the day before ; but Sir Henry 
Howorth at once rejoined that Mr. Redstone 
was making the popular mistake of confusing 
canons, monks, and friars. Woodbridge, he 
said, had no monastery and no monks, only a 
ouse or priory of Austin canons, which was a 
totally different matter. 

After luncheon Seckford Hall was visited, 
a really good example of a small early Eliza- 

than mansion, now occupied as a farmhouse, 
and in sad decay. A short pause was made at 
Playford Church to see the celebrated brass of 





Sir George Felbrigge, circa 1400. Tuddenham 
Church was also visited on the return journey ; 
its interesting roof, nave seats, well-carved 
pulpit, and base of screen, all of fifteenth- 
century date, were described by Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite and Dr. Cox. 

In the evening Mr. G. E. Fox read a thorough 
and exhaustive paper on Roman Suffolk. 





BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT BUXTON. 
re 

On Wednesday, July 19th, the archeologists 
visited Tideswell Church, which was described 
by Canon Andrew, the vicar. The present 
structure was built about 1348, the time of the 
Black Death, and proof of this is found in 
the architecture of the building. There was a 
structure here about 1080, but it has entirely 
gone except two stones. The string - course 
leaves off at one corner, and this indicates that 
the roof was ‘‘huddled” on, so to speak. It 
is more than probable that there was a Norman 
entrance, something like that in Castleton 
Church. There had been no fewer than three 
sanctus bell turrets at the junction of the 
nave and chancel. There is in the great tower 
a bell which is called the sermon bell, and 
possibly it was intended to put it in the sanctus 
bell-cote. That was small and very humble 
indeed, and it had no large bell fixed in it ex- 
cept the old sermon bell, which is dated 1658. 
There does not seem to have been any 
religious house about the place; but it 
was always a church in connexion with the 
Dean and Chapter of Lichfield—at all events, 
for the last thousand years. At the end 
of the chancel is a point of interest, the 
sacristy behind the reredos. It is very con- 
veniently situated. It is a sacristy pure and 
simple, and merely the place to which 
the vessels were carried after the service. 
The stone reredos is as fine and dignified 
as any in Europe. The names of the figures 
in the four niches are not known. The 
great tomb, in the middle, of Sir Samp- 
son Meverell, is of considerable interest. 
The old screen has suffered from mutilation. 
Some eight inches from the bar which goes 
across where the tracery was intended to house 
itself there is distinct proof of this. When Grin- 
dall was Archbishop of Canterbury, he issued an 
order that the lower part of the screen should 
be retained, but that the upper portion must 
be taken away as containing those ornaments 
which the Puritan party, which was then very 
strong, cared not for, and so it was ordered that 
the tops should be cut off: ‘‘ Ornaments were to 
be destroyed, defaced, abolished ’’—which was a 
compendious measure, and the tops were cut off. 
There is a watching chamber over the porch, 
and there may be found in that porch two little 
crosses, three inches each way. People have said 
that those were consecration crosses, but that is 
probably a mistake. A great deal of work was 
done by lawyers in the porches of important 
churches. The notary public would have his 
clerk and his clients there, and those little 
crosses, Mr. Andrew thinks, were for the 
public to put their bonds on just as they make 
crosses now. The vicar then dealt with the 
Guild Chapel, and said it was in connexion with 
the Guild, which may have been for the special 
advantage of the weavers or the miners, but 
probably concerned both, because those in- 
dustries were of greater importance then in 
the Peak of Derbyshire than now. The Guild 
included the nobility and their wives and the 
workpeople and their wives. 

The party then went on to Eyam, where the 
vicar, the Rev. H. J. Freeman, described the 
church, in which there is very little old work 
left—only one pillar at the west end. The 
story of the introduction of the Plague in 
1666, and of the devotion shown by Mr. Mom- 
pesson, the vicar, and his wife, is well known. 
An old carved oak chair is shown in the 
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chancel of the church as having belonged to 
Mr. Mompesson, and an old font found on 
the moor is said to have been the one used 
by him. The register containing the names 
of all who died in the plague was exhibited, 
but it is evidently a copy by a later hand, not 
the original. The thing most interesting for 
the archeologist at Eyam is the pre-Norman 
cross in the churchyard, which was described 
by Mr. Lynam, F.S.A. This, like the old 
font, was found on the moor, and erected in 
its present position by Howard the philan- 
thropist. The shaft was originally longer by 
two or three feet, as may be seen by noticing 
that the junction of the cross with the shaft 
leaves two or three inches margin on each side. 
The ornamentation is pure Saxon. 

At Stoney Middleton there are some remains 
of Roman baths. The church is only remark- 
able as showing what it was possible to do in 
the last century. To a squat Perpendicular 
tower the architect of that day joined a curious 
octagonal building, with circular windows in 
the centre of each alternate side half way up, 
and a semicircular light in each side under the 
roof, on the model of the Baths of Diocletian. 

At the evening meeting in the Town Hall, 
Dr. Brushfield, F.S.A., read a paper on 
‘Funeral Garlands,’ giving a full account of 
the origin and meaning of the custom, and 
referring especially to Ashford Church, where 
five are still in existence, and Matlock, 
where there are six. They were always used 
at the funerals of young unmarried girls, but 
whether in every case they were betrothed 
maidens or not is uncertain. Shakspeare refers 
to the custom at the funeral of Ophelia in 
‘Hamlet,’ where the first priest speaks of ‘* her 
virgin crants,” which the editors of the folio 
changed to ‘‘ rites.” 

Mr. Charles Lynam read a paper on the 
pre-Norman crosses of Bakewell, Eyam, and 
Hope, and referred to the valuable work done 
on the subject by the Bishop of Bristol, 
the Rev. Dr. Cox, and Mr. Romilly Allen. The 
Bakewell cross was commonly said to have 
been brought from elsewhere. It is now 
fixed to the east of the south transept of the 
church. A portion of the shaft is mutilated— 
it was longer, and the actual head is missing. 
The Bishop of Bristol has suggested that one 
of the fragments of a cross in the church com- 
pletes a portion of this cross. Some people 
think the sculptured work on the cross was 
coarse, but it must be remembered that it 
had been exposed for centuries to the weather. 
Of the exact time of its erection and the person 
who executed it nothing is known. Mr. Lynam 
next dealt with the cross at Eyam, the situation 
of which is better than that at Bakewell. The 
total length of this was three feet more than at 
present. The sculpture is beautiful. He de- 
scribed in detail the character of the figurework, 
and then passed on to a consideration of the cross 
at Hope, which differed materially from those 
at Bakewell and Eyam. On the east face are 
depicted two figures and the stem of a staff, but 
the carving is very much worn away. 

On Thursday, July 20th, the prehistoric 
stone circles at Arbor Low, Hartington, and 
Alstonefield were visited. Dr. Brushfield de- 
scribed Arbor Low, and showed—from a com- 
parison of it with Avebury and Stonehenge, and 
from the remains found by Mr. Bateman in the 
barrow at the north-east corner and at Gib Hill, 
an artificial mound skirted by the old Roman 
road a littledistance oif—that it isthe earliest neo- 
lithic monument in Britain. There are thirty-two 
stones in the circle, all now lying prostrate; but 
they must originally have been erect. The dolmen 
in the centre is now level with the ground. The 
mound and ditch—the latter being inside, be- 
tween the mound and the stone circle—are in a 
very perfect condition, notwithstanding the lapse 
of time. There are two openings, on the north- 
east and south-west. There are no remains of 
any monolithic galleries, as at Avebury and 
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Carnac. Gib Hill bears the same relation to | of slender proportions, with fine Norman caps | suggested that the second chamber in the 


Arbor Low that Sidbury Hill does to Avebury. 
It is impossible to arrive at the origin of the 
name, though from the local pronunciation 
of Arbor as ‘‘Artor” it seems as though 
popular tradition connected it with ‘‘ Arthur.” 
It was evidently the burial-place of some great 
primeval hero or chieftain, with whom King 
Arthur may have been associated, as is so often 
the case in popular tales, and as time went on 
it may have been used as a place of religious 
resort ; but any idea of temple or sacrifice may 
be at once discarded. 

At Hartington the church was described by 
the Rev. W. Fyldes. The objects of most 
interest, which are not noticed by the ordinary 
visitor, were two little leaden crosses, let into 
the stones above the west window on each side, 
and, in the west window itself, a representation 
of a missal, open, on one of the stones on the 
north side, and a chalice and paten on the cor- 
responding stone on the south. These are 
remarkable from their position, and apparently 
unique. 

Alstonefield Church, which was described by the 
vicar, the Rev. W. H. Purchas, isa Perpendicular 
building, much pulled about in later times. The 
only portion of an older building remaining is 
the chancel arch, which is a beautiful piece of 
Norman work. The church must have been 
extended to the south when the aisle on that 
side was built, as the arch is not in the centre 
of the present east wall of the nave. The pulpit 
is finely carved. 

At the evening meeting an exhaustive paper 
on ‘ Defensive Earthworks,’ referring especially 
to those remaining in Derbyshire, was read by 
Mr. I. C. Gould; and one by Mr. J. Ward, 
F.S.A., on ‘The Archeology of Derbyshire,’ 
was read in the author’s absence by the Rev. 
H. D. Astley, Hon. Secretary. Mr. Ward said 
that Derbyshire, in proportion to its size, was 
unsurpassed by any other county in respect to 
its antiquities. The small caves at Cresswell 
yielded more remarkable results than any other 
cave except Kent’s Hole, Torquay. There were 
found remains in Derbyshire which showed 
several races of men. He next touched on the 
fauna and flora, the barrows and sepulchral 
remains. Among the articles enumerated were 
drinking cups, incense cups, flakes and rude 
implements, bronzes, pins, &c. Special allusion 
was also made to Mr. Micah Salt’s discoveries 
in the Deep Dale caverns. All the evidence 
— that Buxton was a place of resort in 

man times. Mr. Lynam hoped the people 
of Derbyshire who were interested in defensive 
earthworks and other matters brought before 
the Congress would carry investigation further. 

On Friday, July 21st, Castleton, Hope, 
and Hathersage were visited, including Mam 
Tor, with the grand prehistoric earthwork on 
its summit, of which an account had been given 
by Mr. Gould on the previous evening. Mr. 
Blashill described the ancient castle of the 
Peverils from which the place takes its name. 
It is situated on an almost inaccessible rock 
promontory overlooking the town, and must 
have been an impregnable fortress in early days. 
It was founded by William Peveril, whois usually 
considered to have been a natural son of William 
the Conqueror, though Mr. Andrew, of the 
Numismatic Society, and a keen local anti- 
quary, gave reasons for believing that he was 
in reality a son-in-law of the Conqueror. With 
the rest of his vast possessions in Derbyshire 
and other counties, the castle was forfeited to 
the Crown by William Peveril the younger, 
grandson, not son, of the first Peveril, in the 
time of Henry II. Here that monarch received 
the homage of Malcolm, King of Scotland. A 
considerable portion of the outer wall of circum- 
vallation remains, but the present late Norman 
keep stands at one corner instead of in the centre 
of the enclosure, which seems to point to the 
existence of an earlier Saxon fortress on the 
same spot. A very beautiful external nook-shaft, 





and mouldings, remains on the south-east corner 
of the keep, and a corresponding shaft, the top 
of which is gone, on the south-west corner. The 
greater part of the ashlar facing has been re- 
moved, and is said to be embodied in Castleton 
Church, which was also visited. 

At Hope the church and pre-Norman cross 
were described by Mr. Lynam. The 
church has been ‘‘ restored” and not improved 
by the present vicar. The pulpit is curious, 
dating from the Commonwealth. The carving 
is fine, and the name of ‘‘Thomas Bocking, 
Teacher ”—a quaint illustration of the mode of 
thought of the day—and those of the church- 
wardens, with the date ‘*1652,” are carved 
upon it. 

At Hathersage—on the road to which the 
Roman camp at Brough, from which the 
‘* Bathamgate ” goes in a direct line to Buxton, 
was passed—Mr. Lynam described the church ; 
the vicar gave an account of the Eyre family, 
mentioning the tradition that the name is de- 
rived from the circumstance that the founder 
of the family loosened the Conqueror’s visor 
at Hastings, so giving him ‘‘air”; Mr. A. Oliver 
described the magnificent Eyre brass in the 
chancel ; and Mr. Gould conducted the party 
over the ancient earthwork. This latter is 
circular, and therefore Danish, in Mr. Gould’s 
opinion. Half the line of the vallum and fosse 
remains fairly perfect, but the vicarage garden 
cuts into the rest. At Hathersage churchyard, 
close to the earthwork, is shown the grave of 
‘* Little John,” 10 ft. 6in. long. 

At the evening meeting the three concluding 
papers of the Congress were read. The first 
paper was by Mr. John Ward, on ‘The Dis- 
coveries of Mr. Micah Salt, of Buxton,’ and 
was read, in his absence, by Mr. G. Patrick, 
Hon. Secretary. Mr. Ward dealt. more par- 
ticularly with Deep Dale Cave—the objects and 
general working of the same by Mr. Micah 
Salt. He gave lengthened particulars of the 
various objects of interest found in the cavern, 
and then proceeded to notice Grindlow, Fairfield 
Low, Thirkelow, Thirkelow Frith, and Stoop 
High Edge barrow, where the bronze blade was 
found, together with flint implements and 
decorated pottery. He called attention to a 
rock shelter in Lovers’ Leap, and a small cave 
near the gasworks, which had been inhabited, 
and then dealt with the very large number of 
flints discovered close together in a field near 
Haslin House, a new and interesting find, since 
nothing like a flint factory had before been 
proved to exist in Derbyshire. He mentioned 
also what appeared to be pit dwellings on 
Ravens Low, near the Goyt Valley. At Gospel 
Hillock, Kings Sterndale, Mr. Salt had dis- 
covered an interment under a large flag. The 
bones were much decayed, but the interesting 
point was the covering of the body with grass 
mixed in clay. The grass still retained its 
shape and colour, but immediately faded when 
exposed to the air. This was a very old inter- 
ment. Bateman had noticed these grasses 
in his work. 

Mr. Andrew Oliver followed with a paper on 
‘The Monumental Brasses of Derbyshire,’ in 
which a full description was given, and a rub- 
bing shown, of every brass now existing in the 
county. These are 71 in number: 5 ecclesiastics, 
21 figures in armour, 7 civilians, 32 ladies, and 
6 miscellaneous. The last paper was by the 
Rev. D. Astley, on ‘Jet and Cannel 
Coal Ornaments and Slate Implements,’ 
illustrated with numerous drawings of the 
crannog at Dumbuck, and an exhibition of the 
objects found there. From an_ exhaustive 


survey of such ornaments and implements 
found in our own and other countries, and a 
comparison of the ancient remains with those 
still used by, and with the customs of, people 
still in the Neolithic stage of culture, Mr. 
Astley argued that the Dumbuck crannog is a 
monument of the later Stone Age. 


Mr. Lynam 





Deep Dale cavern needs further exploration, anq 
Dr. Brushfield expressed his hearty concurrence 
with the views of the writer of the last paper, 

On Saturday, July 22nd, the party was 
divided, some proceeding to examine the earth. 
works on Coombs Moss and Blackstone Edge 
under the guidance of Mr. Gould; others 
driving to Ashford and Taddington to visit the 
churches. Ashford, with its funeral garlands 
was described by Dr. Brushfield, and Taddirg. 
ton by Mr. Scrivener, of Stoke-on-Trent. The 
most remarkable feature of the former church 
is the Norman tympanum, which is built into 
the wall over the south door, inside the porch, 
It exhibits two animals, with a spreading tree 
between them—the one on the west is unmis. 
takably a boar ; the other is described by Mr. 
Romilly Allen as a lion, but Dr. Brushfield, 
from its pointed, turned-up snout, maintains 
that it is a wolf. 

The concluding meeting was held in the Town 
Hall at three o’clock. 
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THE attendance at the Suffolk meeting of the 
British Archzeological Association was unusually 
large, upwards of 150 members’ tickets having 
been issued. Amongst those present were Sir 
Stradbroke, Viscount Dillon, Lord John 
Henry Howorth, M.P., President, the Earl of 
Harvey, Sir William Gurdon, Rev. Sir Talbot 
Baker, Chancellor Ferguson, the Archdeacon 
of Derby, Mr. Brabrook, C.B., Judge Baylis, 
Q.C., Dr. Cresswell, Dr. Cox, and Messrs, 
Micklethwaite, St. John Hope, Knowles, 
Waldron, Goddard, Fox, Tyson, and Longden, 
and many ladies. 


Tue Committee on the Indexing of Archeo- 
logical Transactions appointed by the Congress 
of Archeological Societies has, besides recom- 
mending a single index under one alphabet, 
advised— 

“That surnames with the Norman prefix ‘de,’ 
e.g., ‘d’Amori,’ ‘de Bohun,’ ‘d’Eyncourt,’ ‘de Lisle, 
de la Tour’ (which have often become anglicized 
by coalescing, as ‘ Deincourt,’ ‘ Darell,’ ‘ Delamotte, 
&c.), be indexed under D, with cross-references to 
the eventual surname, under which the references 
will be given, as ‘de Braose, see Braose,’ ‘ de Vere, 
see Vere,’ 

“That surpames with the prefix ‘atte,’ eg, ‘atte 
Field,’ ‘atte Tree,’ ‘atte Teye,’ &c., be indexed under 
those forms, but that a cross-reference be appended 
in each case to the form without the prefix, as ‘atte 
Green, see also Green,’ and ‘Green, see also atte 
Green.’ This rule will apply also in case of such 
prefixes as ‘o’ the,’ ‘in the,’ &c. ; 

“That surnames with the prefix ‘ Fitz,’ e.g., ‘ Fits 
Hugh,’ ‘Fitzalan, and ‘Fil Johannis,’ be indexed 
only under ‘ Fitz,’ except that such a case as ‘John 
Fitz Richard of Loughton’ be indexed under ‘ Fitz 
Richard’ and ‘Loughton. It should be clearly 
understood that this is only a convention for index 
purposes, and does not determine the actual form of 
the surname. Names prefixed by ‘Ap,’ ‘ Mac,’ ‘0’, 
a" or ‘Von’ should be indexed under those pre- 

xes. 

‘That surnames like ‘Le Strange,’ ‘1’Estrange,’ 
‘le Tyler,’ &c., be indexed under L, with cross- 
references to the true surname, under which the 
references will be given, as ‘le Tyler, see Tyler.’ 

“That the names of sovereigns be indexed under 
the personal name, with the numerical title when it 
occurs, followed by (emperor), (king), &¢., 69, 
‘Henry VIII. (king),’ ‘Elizabeth (queen),’ ‘ Maud 
(empress).’ fs 

“That names of bishops be indexed under 
their sees, abbots, &c., under their abbeys, princes 
and peers under their titles, and so forth, with cross- 
references from their proper names, and saints under 
their personal names, e.g., ‘Agatha (Saint)’; but 
surnames and place-names derived from saints should 
be indexed under the full name, as ‘St. Ives,’ ‘St. 
Pancras,’ ” 

THE correspondence between the Treasury 
and the National Portrait Gallery, which has 
been published as No. 273, dated the 11th inst., 
refers to the intended purchase from the Mar- 
quis of Normanby of the life-size, whole-length 
picture by Wilkie of Her Majesty in state 
robes, for which Sir David received 200., 
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according to A. Cunningham's ‘ Life of Wilkie 

(see p-_ 531, vol. iii.). The sum asked by 
Lord Normanby was 1,5751. ' The value of 
this work does not, we imagine, exceed the 
gum Wilkie got for it. It was described in 
‘The Private Collections of England, No. 
XXXVI. Mulgrave Castle, Whitby ’ :— 

“In the Drawing-Room is Wilkie’s unfortunate, 
life-size, doll-like portrait of Queen Victoria, given 
to Lady Normanby on condition that it should be 
accepted as ‘no likeness,’ which it certainly is not. 
itis the work painted in 1840, and formerly in the 
British Embassy, Paris. Wilkie wrote to his sister : 
‘The picture of the Queen has just come home, and 
it appears to me very like her, but no one can tell 
how likenesses strike other people’ ; and he seemed 
disconcerted and hurt, not _to say angry, when 
frankly told it was not like. It was at the Academy 
in 1840, There are two versions of this portrait.” 
The other version belonged, in 1843, 
to Sir Charles Forbes. Our authority for 
the conditions under which Her Majesty 
presented the portrait was the late Marchioness 
of Normanby herself, to whom the picture 
was given, and whose husband took it to 
Paris, where he then represented this country. 


ANOTHER picture, the purchase of which has 
been debated between the Trustees and the 
Treasury, is a portrait of Charles I. attributed to 
Mytens. It is described as follows :— 

“That now before us is a whole-length figure of 
the king, standing, in a blue dress laced with silver, 
and curiously different from that in which he sat to 

yan Dyck, and with white boots reaching to about 
the knees ; the right hand is on a table ; there is a 
sword at the side, and the feet of the king are 
rather awkwardly set on the floor, proving that 
Mytens, as is often found to be the case, was not 
certain of his draughtsmanship when feet were to 
be put in perspective ; yet sometimes, as in the fine 
‘Charles’ at Cobham, he managed this matter per- 
fectly well. The painting of the portrait at Mul- 
grave Castle is heavy, the carnations are inclined 
to dulness, and yet the face, as invariably with 
Mytens, is a fine, sober, dignified and sound reading 
of character, guided by a very clear insight, and 
affords an interesting subject for study, especially 
when compared with the portraits by Van Dyck, 
which differ from each other so much that they 
prove the varied and frequent studies of the artist 
during successive opportunities, It is but a super- 
ficial fancy that all the portraits of Charlesare alike, 
or even nearly so; the fact is they differ more even 
poe ae which he painted of the queen [Henrietta 
Maria} ” 
Before Mytens and Van Somers were driven out 
of favour as Court painters by that ‘‘ Young 
Apollo” Van Dyck, they painted many capital 
portraits of Charles and his queen :— 

“The number fand wide dispersion in various 

galleries] of these tar from unimportant productions 
of by no means facile painters will be accounted for 
if we suppose that the royal storehouses were emptied 
of Mytenses when Van Dyck came into vogue.” 
The truth is evident that Charles and Henrietta 
must have devoted a good deal of spare time 
to sitting for their portraits, although half the 
so-called Van Dycks are replicas made by 
the painter’s numerous assistants in the factory 
at Blackfriars, or copies produced in later 
days. For the Mytens the Marquis wants, 
and the Trustees were willing to give, 
700 guineas. It would hardly fetch more 
than 250 guineas at Christie’s nowadays. 


A THIRD portrait which the Treasury 
has refused to buy represents Henrietta Maria 
Ad blue silk dress, of which we wrote in 

7 i— 

“In the Drawing-Room is a good example of Van 
Dyck’s Court portraiture, being a full-length, life- 
size figure of Henrietta Maria standing in a vesti- 
bule, in her favourite dark sea-blue dress of satin, 
trimmed with pearls; a corcnet is on the back of 
the head. She wears her favourite necklace of 
huge pearls, which the uxorious Charles bestowed, 
and Van Dyck often painted. The corsage is low, 
and she holds a fan in her left hand. A view of a 
terrace, with a distant arcade, is comprised in the 
background. This is a younger and more lovable 
Portrait than usual, and there is some sweetness in 
the eyes. _The dash of rouge, which was made 
redder as time went on, is delicately hinted at here. 
The picture is distinctly Italian in its technique, 
much more so than is common in Van Dycks, and 
especially so in the feeling for tone which it dis- 








plays. It isa little stiff and inanimate, but on the 
whole it is much above the average of those Court 
portraits of which doubtless the greater number 
were gifts from Windsor to favourites, and designed 
to keep alive the drooping enthusiasm of the loyal 
in difficult times.” 

We proceeded to show that the pictures at 
Grantley Hall and Wentworth Woodhouse 
were manifestly painted from the same dress 
and the same jewels, the latter comprising 
cherubim of gold. We should price this picture 
at about 3501. at the outside. The Treasury was 
asked to give 840/. for it. 


THe Trustees, commenting on the greatly 
increased value of portraits, add :— 

“A further instance may be cited in that a por- 
trait of P. B. Shelley, the poet, lately bequeathed to 
the National Portrait Gallery, though not yet re- 
ceived by the Trustees, which in itself is of very 
little artistic value, has been valued by the expert 
appointed by the Inland Revenue at 700/.” 
Allowing for the peculiar circumstances, we 
should value this work at about half 700I., and 
we do not think it would fetch anything like so 
much at Christie’s. 


Mr. A. Waitman writes from the British 
Museum on the 22nd inst. :— 

“ Towards the end of the long notice of my book 

‘Masters of Mezzotint’ that appears in the Athe- 
neum of to-day, your reviewer says, ‘We do not 
know on what authority our author describes as 
“ proofs’ the 1,500 impressions which were taken 
of Cousins’s portrait of the Queen, after A. E. 
Chalon, before the lettered impressions were taken.’ 
Will you allow me to say the authority is Samuel 
Cousins himself? In a letter to his brother John, 
dated November 26th, 1838, and quoted in Pycroft’s 
‘Memoir,’ he said, ‘ The second plate of the Queen 
is brought to a first mezzotint proof, while of the 
first plate there have been 1,100 proofs taken and 
sold, and Mr. Moon requires four hundred more 
before commencing with prints.’ ” 
Of course, this is sufficient authority for our 
correspondent, who, however, knows as well as 
we do that ‘‘proofs” in S. Cousins’s note is 
merely a tradesman’s term for a class of impres- 
sions, and, in the strict sense of the word, is 
neither just nor correct. 


In addition to the monument to Rosa Bon- 
heur which, as we said last week, Mr. Gambart 
has offered to erect at Fontainebleau, he has 
bequeathed to the Louvre, which has accepted 
them, the famous three-quarters-length life-size 
portrait of the artist by Dubufe, and her two 
large drawings of Ballachulish and Falkirk. 
The portrait was engraved by S. Cousins, the 
Ballachulish by C. Mottram. Mr. Gambart 
retains possession of these works during his 
lifetime. 

THE Société des Amis des Monuments Pari- 
siens, the counterpart of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, is bestirring 
itself vigorously on behalf of the trees which 
on the left bank of the Seine, Quai d'Orsay, 
at Paris, affurd much grateful shade and add 
greatly to one of the most beautiful vistas in 
the city. The extension of the Chemin de Fer 
d'Orléans to the foot of the Pont Royal on that 
side of the river will be fatal to this charming 
view. If the trees, as seems inevitable, are 
to be cut down, young ones ought to be planted 
in their stead. 
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Wagner's ‘ Parsifal’ in English Verse. By 
Alfred Forman. (Privately printed.) 
‘ Parsifal’ and Wagner's Christianity. By 
David Irvine. (Grevel & Co.) 
Bihnen-werke Richard Wagners. Von Dr. H. 
von der Pfordten. (Berlin, Korsitzch.) 
WE took up the first book on our list with 
mingled feelings. Translations of Wagner 
into English verse are only too apt to arouse 
misgivings. They are often—very often— 
neither English, verse, nor Wagner. Yet we 





felt that a good translation of ‘ Parsifal’ 
was sorely needed; and Mr. Forman’s ver- 
sions of the ‘ Ring’ dramas and of ‘Tristan’ 
have received such lavish praise that we had 
sanguine hopes that at last those visitors to 
Bayreuth who were unable to read Wagner 
in the original would be provided with an 
adequate version of this fine poem—for such 
‘ Parsifal’ undoubtedly is. 

We own with regret that we have been 
disappointed. Mr. Forman’s choice of 
words seems to us singularly unhappy; 
the translation is by no means always 
correct, at times departing from the text 
without any necessity; and throughout the 
version produces the effect of being the 
work of one to whom the acted drama, 
with its close connexion of word and tone, 
is not thoroughly familiar. 

Mr. Forman hampered himself beyond 
reason when he expressed his intention 
of avoiding as far as possible words of 
Greek and Latin origin, ‘‘as unfitted to the 
tone and subject of the drama.” However 
applicable such a principle may be to the 
‘Ring’ poems, where the story treated is 
of purely Teutonic origin and development, 
it loses its force when applied to such a 
legend as that of ‘The Holy Grail.’ The 
very name Grai/ is of Latin origin, and the 
whole story has been indelibly coloured by 
Latin mysticism. Not that Mr. Forman 
always adheres consistently to his principles ; 
it would sometimes have been better had he 
done so. 

Some specimens of the defects we have 
noted above may be quoted. On p. 2 
‘“‘Seh ich die Boten vor uns nah’n ” is ren- 
dered ‘‘I see the whiffers already near.” 
‘‘ Whifflers”” is neither a poetic word nor 
one ‘‘understanded of the people,” and we 
think it a mistake to use it. Why, in the 
description of Kundry’s appearance, render 
Zipfen as “strings”? ‘Tresses” was not 
barred by its derivation. 

‘‘The holy lake will likewise to my blood 
bring back the powers” is no translation of 
‘Im heil’gen See wohl labt mich auch die 
Welle”; and the rendering ‘‘du rastlos 
scheue Magd”’ by ‘‘thou wild, unresting 
work-maid,” and ‘‘ Zauber-weib” by ‘‘work- 
ing witch,” in each case introduces a word 
and an idea foreign to the text. We do 
not like ‘‘unmuffle” as the rendering of 
enthiillen ; the fact that. Mr. Forman feels 
himself compelled to translate Jiille by 
“veil” (it would have required some 
courage to write ‘‘ the muffler sinks ’’) should 
have warned him against employing the 
word at all. ‘Saver’ for Saviour is very 
bad—‘ Blessed servers of the Saver” may 
convey the correct idea to the eye; to the ear 
it is liable to misconstruction. ‘‘ Topmost 
grace” (Act III.) is quite indefensible; and 
why persistently avoid translating Amt by 
“¢ office,’’ its true liturgical signification ? 

But our chief quarrel with Mr. Forman 
is the annoying manner in which he ‘ misses 
his points.” Of all Wagner’s dramas, 
‘Parsifal’ is that one in which word and 
tone are most closely connected. There 
are many lines in the text which do not at 
first sight appear of salient importance, but 
which, being wedded to some special 
musical phrase, in performance strike the 
ear with unforgetable effect. This fact the 
translator persistently ignores. Who does 
not recall the sonorous melody of that fine 
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line ‘‘ Dem Heilthum baute er das Heilig- 
thum’’? The force is entirely lost in the 
translation, ‘To hold the relics he upreared 
the shrine.” (And is not relic derived 
from the Latin?) Some such rendering as 
“For holy things he built a holy home” 
would have been truer to Mr. Forman’s 
principle of selection, and retained some of 
the melody of the original. 

The second act has some bad examples of 
this failure to seize the point. Who, with 
the delicious melody of the Flower-girls’ 
chorus singing in his head, could have 
translated “‘Komm’! Komm’! holder Knabe,”’ 
as ‘‘Be mine! Be mine! Thou sweet new- 
comer”? The subtle mockery of Kundry’s 
question to Parsifal, as she reminds him of 
his mother’s embraces, ‘‘Ward dir es 
wohl gar bei’m Kiissen bang?” is quite lost 
in the pointless line, ‘‘ Didst thou shrink at 
her kisses as on thee they rained?” What 
representative of Kundry would not be in 
despair if, to the beautiful melody of the 
lines, ‘‘ Wiihn’ich sein Auge schon nah’, den 
Blick schon auf mir ruh’n,”’ she had to sing 
such words as ‘‘ Already he seems to be 
near, his eyelight on me I feel’? and these 
are but a few instances of Mr. Forman’s 
unhappy disregard of the connexion 
between word and tone. 

We should be sorry to appear to under- 
value the translator’s disinterested zeal and 
enthusiasm for his task; nor, indeed, is 
his rendering altogether bad. In certain 
of the longer and more difficult passages 
(¢.g., Amfortas’s passionate outbreak in the 
Grail scene) the meaning is well and justly 
rendered. But it is hardly the sign of a 
successful translation when the reader 
pauses at every moment to seek for a prefer- 
able rendering—and this is the effect which 
Mr. Forman’s work produces upon us. 

In the review of a work on Wagner 

which recently appeared in these columns, 
the critic remarked that 
‘“‘like Beethoven and other great artists, 
Wagner was not the kind of man to take a 
sane, comprehensive, view of the world, and 
of the men and women in it.” 
It is precisely the converse of this state- 
ment which Mr. Irvine has set himself to 
prove in over 400 pages of involved prose 
and heated polemic. According to him, it 
is to the artist, as the one truly “ disin- 
terested ” thinker, that we must turn for just 
and rightful views of life. 

“* “The artist...... does not stoop to argue, and 
the public recognize in him their true teacher.’ 
‘With the dramatist there exists a capacity for 
doing disinterested justice to both sides of the 
question, and the inner stress which out of 
these conflicting representations seems _ to 
declare with no mistaken voice for the moral 
superiority of one side is the finest evidence in 
its favour man can procure...... it is sheer per- 
versity to neglect the evidence of a dramatist 
like Wagner, while we take for granted that of 
university-fed sectarians with what intellect 
they have kidnapped at the start of life.’ ” 


This is a favourable specimen of Mr. 
Irvine’s style. The outcome of the whole 
matter is that historical Christianity is 
hopelessly corrupt, a delusion and a fraud, 
and that to Wagner, Schopenhauer, and 
Laurence Oliphant we must look for a purer 
and more satisfying gospel. 

We would remind Mr. Irvine that ‘the 
artist” and ‘‘the dramatist’’ are in them- 





selves but abstract and variable terms; they 
only become operative when wedded to a 
concrete personality. For Mr. Irvine the 
personality in point is that of Wagner; but 
it may very well be that of some one else, 
e.g. [bsen. A gospel founded on the teach- 
ing of that sturdy individualist would by no 
means work out to the same results as Mr. 
Irvine arrives at; but it would have an 
equal claim to be regarded as a revelation. 
Mr. Irvine prefers Wagner to Ibsen. So do 
we; but we fail to see that the fact of our 
preference is of much value as an argument. 
For the theory to hold good it must first be 
incontestably proved that one particular dra- 
matic artist is superior in “‘sane and com- 
prehensive” views of life to all other 
dramatic artists—wherein we might find 
the claims of Shakspeare somewhat awkward 
to dispose of. 

Why will Mr. Irvine, in common with 
others of his school, write as if all the cha- 
racters of the Wagner dramas were the 
spontaneous creations of Wagner’s genius? 
Wagner did not invent either Parsifal, 
Amfortas, or Titurel, or their relation to 
one another. He is primarily a dramatist, 
and his works are largely dependent on 
the demands of dramatic exigency. He is 
not a philosopher, nor are his dramas 
exhaustive manuals of philosophic thought. 

As to the “‘ hateful” opposition to Wagner 
on the part of the Christian Church, which 
moves the author to such hysterical wrath, 
we can assure him it only exists in his ex- 
cited imagination. Some of the warmest 
appreciations of Wagner have been penned 
by highly orthodox Churchmen ; while for 
good all-round abuse we must go to 
Nietzsche and Nordau. 

It is only fair to say that neither Wagner 
nor Schopenhauer can be held responsible 
for the needlessly offensive tone of Mr. 
Irvine’s writing, much less for certain dis- 
graceful pages which should never have 
been written, much less published. Had 
the writer desired to injure the cause he 
ostensibly advocates, he could not have hit 
on a better way of effecting his purpose. 
It would be hard to conceive anything 
better calculated to repel those who know 
but little of Wagner from a further study 
of his works than a perusal of this book. 

The third book on our list is a much more 
modest affair. It is no more than it pro- 
fesses to be—an account of Wagner’s works, 
their relation to legendary sources, with a 
careful description of the action of the dramas 
and its illustration by the music. The lead- 
ing themes are appended to each section. 
So far as the sources go, the information is 
not complete, nor always correct; but the 
rest of the work is well done, and we are 
not surprised that the book has been favour- 
ably received. To judge from the preface, 
the articles first appeared in an independent 
form, and were later published as a con- 
nected work. This seems to be the second 
edition, as the preface is dated 1892. 








Godoleva. 
Op. 43, Vocal Score. 
— The composer and 
Hilda Ram, tell us 
that although the 


Musikdrama von Edgar Tinel. 
(Breitkopf & Hartel.) 
the librettist, M. 
in a short preface, 
stage is the natural 


frame in which their tone-picture should be 
set, they have no objection to the work being 
given on the concert platform as an oratorio. 





i 
For that, they add, there are numerous re. 
cedents, They do not name any, but the ‘Samsoy 
et Dalila’ of M. Saint-Saéns is, of course, one of 
the most notable. In this work, and also in M 
Tinel’s ‘Godoleva,’ the choral writing is on , 
very extended, we may, indeed, say “ oratorio” 
scale, and this probably loses little, if anything 
apart from the stage. From their raising “4 
objection against concert performance, we cannot 
help thinking that the authors, in framing thejr 
work, halted between two forms. We are not 
going to utter any hasty opinions concernj 
‘Godoleva ’"—the success of ‘Samson et Dalila’ 
in the concert-room, indeed, suggests caution— 
but, speaking generally, it may, we think, be 
said that a work intended for the stage, if truly 
dramatic, is bound to lose when given away 
from it. Of the life and sorrows of the Flemish 
saint Godoleva there are many legends, and 
the subject, of strongly emotional character, 
naturally lends itself well to music. In the first 
act preparations are being made for the marriage 
of Godoleva with the fierce heathen warrior Bert. 
holf. She is sad at the prospect of leaving 
home and the poor whom she has helped and 
comforted, but she hopes to convert her future 
lord and master to the true faith. After an over. 
ture, in which themes prominent in the work 
are duly and skilfully exposed, come effec. 
tive choruses, first of the men-at-arms of her 
father’s castle, then of the companions of the 
bride-elect, and lastly of the two combined. 
From Elsa, the confidant of Godoleva, we leam 
of the maiden’s goodness, and of her un. 
happiness. After a time the bridegroom comes, 
and then follow the festivities connected with 
the wedding. In Act II. the pair arrive at the 
castle of Bertholf, where Godoleva is cruelly 
received by Iselinde, mother of Bertholf, who 
sees an end of her rule and power. In sceneiii. 
we hear of Godoleva’s saintly actions towards 
the child of one who has won the affection of 
Bertholf. In Act III. we have the flight of the 
unhappy wife, her return to her husband, who 
promises to be true and kind, but who secretly 
plans her murder, which is duly accomplished. 
A chorus of angels calls the martyr to live free 
from sorrow in the realms of eternal light. This 
rapid sketch of the story will suffice to show 
that, with wedding festivities in the first 
act, and choruses of the crowd and of the 
angels at the close of the work, also of 
hunting and other choruses in the second 
act, there are ample opportunities. These 
are the portions on which the authors count 
for success in the concert-room, and the 
choral writing is so clever and interesting, and 
at times so powerful, that they would un- 
doubtedly produce great effect. It is difficult 
to describe the rest of the music. There are, 
certainly, dramatic touches, yet, on the whole, 
the lyrical element seems to us to predominate. 
Much of the music appears to be Schumannish 
with Wagner seasoning. We hope the composer 
will not misunderstand us. By this we mean 
that two great masters have naturally exerted 
strong influence over him—influence so strong, 
indeed, that the true Tine] is not yet fully re- 
vealed. For the present, judging from the 
vocal score, we say that the work shows 4 
musician thoroughly master of his art and a 
composer of undeniable promise. His ‘St. 
Franciscus’ has already been heard in England 
in oratorio form, and ‘Godoleva’ is certainly 
also well worthy of a hearing. 








NEW MUSIC. 

WE have received from Messrs. Laudy & Co. 
a variety of pieces. My Boat is Waiting: 
Sérénade-Barcarolle, by J. Harold Henry, 
appears the best of three songs by the composer. 
The music is light and graceful, and set off by 
a violin part, which surely ought not to have 
been marked ad lib.—The Maiden and the Lark, 
by Anton Dvorak, is a charming little song for 
mezzo-soprano voice, of quiet, folk character, 
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et revealing the hand of a master. The words 
‘n English are by Mr. F. Corder.—Love and 
Who looks for day before his mistress wakes are 
two of a set of three Elizabethan love songs 
composed by W. H. Speer, Op. 7, Nos. 2 and 3. 


| The words of the first are by Samuel Daniel ; 
| the second is D’Avenant’s well-known poem. 











Mr. Speer’s music is in good keeping with the 
words, and it may be termed quaint, although 
modern harmonies are not excluded. Both 
gongs are for light voice, and the first, which 
we prefer, ought to become a favourite with 
tenors.—Good Night and The Flowrets that fill 
the Garden, Nos. 2 and 3 of aset of three Old 
Netherlandish Songs by Hoffmann von Fallers- 
leben, music by W. F. Nicolai, are charming 
little songs; they are simple in form, but 
not in any way commonplace ; in the second 
we trace the spirit, though not the letter, of 
Schubert. Dutch and English words are given, 
the latter by Mr. F. Corder.—Ever Waiting, 
by Edward German, is an effective love ballad, 
written, however, on conventional lines. — 
Aubade, by Albert Rieu, is a somewhat senti- 
mental setting of Victor Hugo’s poem; but it 


| is light and effective. The rhythm, by the way, 


of the accompaniment at the opening of the 
animato section is not properly indicated in 
the notation. The English words are by Mr. 
Corder.—There are certain things one looks for 
in compositions by Maude Valérie White : ex- 
pressive melodies, and clever and effective 
pianoforte accompaniments ; and these are to 
be found in the five songs Auf Wiederseh’n, 
Fin alter Traum, An den Geliebten, Wanderlied, 
and Gliick awf, which are all attractive, particu- 
larly No. 3, and the simple Lied, No. 5, which, 
like No. 4, is dedicated to, and has been sung 
by, Mr. Plunket Greene.—Arion, a collection 
of madrigals, glees, part-songs, &c., by ancient 
and modern composers, may be recommended 
to the attention of choral societies. Among old 
composers are to be found Josquin, Palestrina, 
Sweelinck, Wheelkes, and Wilbye ; among 
modern, Grieg, Selmer, Dvorak, Henschel, 
and A. Gray. These names will suffice to 
show the high character of the collec- 
tion. Each number has English text, and 
is sold separately. The firm also publishes, 
under the editorship of Mr. Lionel Benson, 
various old standard madrigals (Italian, French, 
and English) of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, with the original words, 

Of pieces for the pianoforte we may name 
Deuz Chants sans Paroles, by A. Zarzycki; 
Berceuse and Idylle, both light and graceful ; and 
Chanson de Mai and Impromptu, by Félix 
Borowski, two well-written drawing - room 
pieces; the first, however, showing the better 
taste and invention.—A Suite pour Violon avec 
Accompagnement de Piano, by Willem ten Have, 
Op. 32, contains a solidly written Prélude, a 
characteristic Menwet, a melodious Cavatine, 
and a lively Moto Perpetuo by way of con- 
clusion. The music throughout is sound and 
effective—A Concerto pour Violon et Piano 
is a melodious and brilliant show piece, 
and the skilfully written violin part forms 
excellent practice.—Trois Piéces pour Grand- 
Urgue: Op. 29, No. 1, Andante; No. 2, Musette ; 
and No. 3, Postludium-Sortie, are short, clever, 
attractive pieces, by the organist of Manchester 
Cathedral. 








Musical Cossiy. 


Miss JANoTHA gave a concert last Monday 
week at the Queen’s Hall. She played the 
Kreutzer Sonata’ with Miss Leonora J ackson, 
but the special feature of the programme was 
the Bach Concerto in p minor for three piano- 
fortes, interpreted by Lady Randolph Churchill, 
ts. Craigie, and the concert-giver. A small 
orchestra, under the direction of Sir Walter 
Parratt, formed the accompaniment. An 
effective ‘Ave Maria,’ composed by Miss 
Janctha, with violin, harp, and organ accom- 
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paniment, was sung by Madame Ella Russell, 
and encored. Recitations were given by Mr. 
H. B. Irving and Mr. Anthony Hope; and Miss 
Violet Vanbrugh and Mr. Arthur Bourchier 
gave the duologue ‘ Sixes and Sevens.’ 


At the Guildhall School of Music the Knill 
Challenge Cup with Silver Medal has been 
awarded to Mr. A. Montague Borwell, and the 
Taylor Gold Medal to Miss Edith Clegg, both 

upils of Mr. Hermann Klein. The Gold School 

edal has been won by Mr. Waldo Warner, 
pupil of Mr. A. Gibson (violin); the Silver 
Medal by Miss Florence M. Barrett, pupil of 
Mr. Allan Beaumont (elocution); and the 
Bronze by Miss Nellie Ridding, pupil of Mr. 
A. Gibson (violin). 

THE annual general meeting of the Incor- 
porated Staff Sight-Singing College was held at 
the Guildhall School of Music on Saturday, 
July 22nd. Mr. W. H. Cummings, the Pre- 
sident, was in the chair, and announced the 
acceptance by himself and the Council of the 
first presentation to the College library, viz., 
A. L. MacKechnie’s ‘ Sight-Singers’ Aid,’ dedi- 
cated by kind permission to Sir Frederick 
Bridge and published by Messrs. Leonard & 
Co. 


THE prizes gained during the past year by the 
students of the Royal Academy of Music were 
distributed last Friday week at the Queen’s 
Hall by the Countess of Radnor. Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie in his speech alluded to the loss of 
two zealous friends and advisers of the Academy 
—Lord Justice Chitty and Lord Herschell. 


Aw illuminated address and a silver salver 
have been presented by Mr. Walter Macfarren, 
in the name of the professors and pupils of 
the Royal Academy of Music, to Sir Alexander 
and Lady Mackenzie in celebration of their 
silver wedding. 


Tue Bayreuth Festival commenced last Satur- 
day with ‘ Rheingold,’ and on Sunday, Monday, 
and Tuesday the other sections of the ‘ Ring’ 
were given. The performances, under the 
direction of Herr Siegfried Wagner, appear to 
have been most successful, while the stage 
management has called forth special commenda- 
tion. The performers generally have been 
much praised, but the Briinnhilde of Madame 
Ellen Gulbranson, and the Wotan of Van 
Rooy, both as regards singing and acting, seem 
to have created a specially powerful impression. 
‘Die Meistersinger’ was announced for Friday 
under the direction of Dr. Richter. 


THe hundred and seventy-sixth meeting of 
the Three Choirs will take place this year at 
Worcester. At the opening service in the 
Cathedral, on September 10th, Mendelssohn’s 
‘When Israel out of Egypt came’ and ‘ Hear 
my Prayer’ will be performed. ‘Elijah’ will 
be given on Tuesday morning, and in the even- 
ing the first and second parts of Haydn’s 
‘Creation,’ Mr. C. Lee Williams’s ‘A Harvest 
Song,’ and Cornelius’s ‘Die Vitergruft.? On 
Wednesday morning Mr. S. Coleridge-Taylor 
will conduct an orchestral piece which he has 
composed expressly for the Festival. The pro- 
gramme includes Brahms’s ‘Requiem,’ Dvorak’s 
*Te Deum,’ and Elgar’s ‘ Lux Christi.’ In the 
evening there will be a miscellaneous concert 
in the Public Hall. On Thursday morning Prof. 
Horatio W. Parker, of the Yale University, U.S., 
will conduct his ‘Hora Novissima,’ after which 
come Palestrina’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony, and Spohr’s ‘Last Judgment.’ 
The evening programme contains Bach’s cantata 
*God’s Time is the best,’ Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of 
Sirens,’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise.’ 
On Friday will be given the ‘ Messiah,’ and the 
Festival ends with an evening service in the 
Cathedral. The principal vocalists will be 
Mesdames Albani, Esther Palliser, Amy Sher- 
win, Marie Brema, Ada Crossley, and Muriel 
Foster, and Messrs. Lloyd, Green, Black, 
Phillips, and Plunket Greene. Mr. Ivor Atkins 





will be the conductor; Messrs. A. H. Brewer 
and G. R. Sinclair the organists. 


In the number for July 14th-21st of the Allge- 
meine Musik-Zeitung Herr A. Heintz gives the 
complete original sketch of Walther’s ‘ Preislied’ 
in the poem of ‘Die Meistersinger’ from the 
master’s autograph, which bears the signature 
“R. W., Paris, 25 Januar, 1862.” Herr Heintz 
is organist of the Petrikirche, Berlin. 

Le Ménestrel announces that Herr Eugen 
d’Albert’s new opera ‘Cain’ will be performed 
at Berlin during the coming season. 








DRAMA 
The Religion of Shakespeare. 


H. 8. Bowden, of the Oratory. 
Oates.) 


Tus volume seems to have originated in a 
desire to contradict the rash assumptions of 
the Rev. T. Carter concerning ‘Shakespeare, 
the Puritan and Recusant,’ and to preserve 
the results of the late Mr. Simpson’s Shak- 
spearean researches. It may ke cordially 
acknowledged that the book possesses many 
merits—careful study of the poet, wide 
range of reference and illustration, dialectic 
of a scholastic type, and clearness of style; 
but, greatly on account of these very merits, 
we must point out its fundamental de- 
ficiencies. The authors, as distinct entities, 
elude the mental grasp of ordinary mortals, 
and the cross-divisions in the discussion 
lead frequently to fallacious arguments 
through ‘‘many questions.” The question 
discussed is not only, Is Shakspeare a Roman 
Catholic? but, Is the Romana nobler and 
better religion than the Protestant? Are 
all virtues Popish, all vices Protestant? 
Many minor problems intervene, not strictly 
relevant. The book is further weakened by 
its length. This isa pity, for there is genuine 
research to be found in it, and it would be 
well worth studying if only the Shakspearean 
topics could be purged of the context of 
theological casuistry—good also of its kind 
had it appeared in a separate volume. 
Mr. Bowden tries, in fact, to do too much— 
to evolve universals out of particulars, to 
‘‘ beg the question ’’ by dogmatic assertions, 
ignoring possible negatives. He opens with 
a description of the three different systems 
of thought in the sixteenth century: “1. 
The Roman Catholic or Christian Renais- 
sance. 2. The Pagan Renaissance. 3. The 
religious revolt of Luther, Calvin, and 
Cranmer.” ‘‘The two last were united in 
rejecting the Papal authority and in a com- 
mon materialistic tendency”’; but itis strange 
that some writers should treat them as the 
same movement, seeing that they were 
diametrically opposed. Much instructive 
information is given about the Christian 
revival during the sixty years preceding the 
change—much that is painfully true con- 
cerning Henry VIII.’s action, but along with 
it several statements open to doubt, such as 
‘“‘The visitations conducted by the king’s 
commissioners had proved the religious 
houses, great and small, free from scandal, 
observant and religious, as became their 
state”; and it is repeatedly implied that 
the work of destruction was entirely done 
by Protestants. But the Romish Lord 
Montague demolished Battle Abbey, and so 
did many another Roman Catholic use 
Church buildings for his own purposes. 


By the Rev. 
(Burns & 
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Mr. Bowden argues that a movement 
‘‘so levelling and destructive’’ could not 
produce the dramatic and poetic outburst 
of the Shaksperean age; that this came in 
spite of the Reformation ; that Shakspeare 
was not the voice of his age, but was in 
direct contradiction to it; and that, not- 
withstanding his literary, histrionic, and 
commercial successes, he was ‘‘not on the 
winning side in religion or politics.” Pro- 
testantism was all prose, its ‘“‘system was 
of the earth, and, from its negative and 
materialistic tendency, was unfitted to give 
birth to a poet.” It killed imagination, 
destroyed the faculty of appreciating nature, 
and overturned the foundations of morals 
and of judgment. “The mind of man 
has grown darkened; he cannot see in 
creatures the beauty of Him who made 
them.” The nature of man was recognized 
by the Protestants as corrupt, not even 
purified by faith in Christ; election and 
determination made prayer a mockery and 
morals impossible. The teaching of Shak- 
speare is opposed to all this. ‘‘ The Catholic 
doctrine of nature furnishes a theme not 
only for pastoral melodies or idyllic strains, 
but for deep moral lessons.’”’ With a some- 
what severe judgment on Keble, and one 
still more ungenerous on Milton, Mr. Bowden 
dismisses the Protestant poets. He forgets 
to enter the greatest non-dramatic poet of 
the century, and, indeed, of all the later 
English centuries, Spenser, the direct out- 
come of the Protestant impulse. 

In the purely critical view of the poet’s 
work Mr. Bowden states his belief that 
Shakspeare, like Chaucer and Spenser, has 
reason to be ashamed of his earlier poems. 
The relations between the Sonnets and the 
Plays, he says, were long ago pointed out by 
Mr. Simpson. The Sonnets embody the poet’s 
philosophy of love; and the battle of life, 
as experienced in his own soul, is fought 
between the true and intellectual love and 
that which is sensuous and temporary, or 
his ‘‘ loves of comfort and despair.’ The 
allegories of the Sonnets are developed and 
humanizedinthe Plays. Theteachingson love 
given by Greene and Marlowe are derived 
from the pagan renaissance; Shakspeare’s are 
from the Roman Catholic. Love, high, true, 
and pure, like religion, is a sacrifice: ‘‘ The 
action of each play is determined as the 
dominating principle is true, pure love or 
disordered passion. Every disordered act 
brings its own punishment.” Mr. Simpson’s 
arguments afford almost the same “ elucida- 
tion” of the Sonnets as that brought out 
lately by Mr. Walters. With the arguments 
proving Shakspeare’s high standard of love, 
and the reverence paid by him to spiritual 
purity, no one can disagree. The difficulty 
comes when we are told that such standards 
could not suit a Protestant ideal, and must 
have arisen from the teaching of the Roman 
Church. A much stronger case is made out 
when the writer considers Shakspeare’s 
treatment of the old creed, the religious 
imagery of which is so closely interwoven 
with his thought. He introduces the 
‘ministers and the rites of Rome” “ with a 
delicacy and fitness possible only to a mind 
habituated to the teaching of the Church.” 
He was right even about “the evening 
mass”? in Verona. When he recasts old 


anti-Catholic plays he strikes out all the 
scurrilous language about the priests, 





and clothes them with reverence and 
dignity. ‘‘Friar Laurence, a Franciscan, 
was a much truer portrait of the historical 
friar than Chaucer’s caricatures.” It is one 
thing to allow all this, and to find in Shak- 
speare a fair exponent of the principles of the 
religion as professed by his characters; an 
artist, moved by the tender distant glamour 
surrounding the faith of his forefathers; a 
sympathetic witness to the troubles of the 
professors of the creed proscribed in his own 
times, and therefore by him gently judged ; 
a believer, indeed, in all that was beautiful 
and good and true in the medizeval Church ; 
but it is another thing to do as we are asked 
to do, and see in him a Roman Catholic 
teacher and preacher, upholding casuistry 
and equivocation, advocating tyrannicide, 
and painting by the troubles of England in 
the past his impressions of England in 
the present. If the canons of Aristotle 
are to be applied to one set of cha- 
racters they cannot logically be refused 
to others. If John is to be judged by 
one standard, the casuistry of Pandulph 
must not be tested by another. 

‘‘From the new creed Shakespeare finds his 
Falstaff, his Malvolio, his Holophernes, types 
of the hypocrite, the canting knave, the 
pedant.” 

These special illustrations are weighted with 
the general application that it is to show 
the “tyranny of a religion of manner- 
isms, texts, and phrases”; and by “their 
profanity the abuse which must result from 
the theory of the Bible only.” Perhaps 
the most curious illustration of Shakspeare’s 
religion appears in the rdle assigned to one 
of his most original creations. The character 
of Sir John Oldcastle may have been sug- 
gested by a few words in the original play. 
But it was absolutely unlike that of the great 
Lollard leader, and Shakspeare had to change 
the name. As if to furnish a practical 
illustration of his text ‘‘ What’s in a name?” 
he bestowed on his creation the new title 
of Sir John Falstaff. But the Sir John 
Fastolf of history was orthodox, an active and 
brave leader, and an honest, though grasping 
man of business, who died rich, and endowed 
almshouses. Mr. Bowden sees in Falstaff, 
‘this hypocrisy, lies, and vices, a type of the 
Puritan,” as clearly as in Malvolio. ‘‘ Parson 
Evans prays his Bible well [sc |, and com- 
mends the virtue which resolves only to be 
drunk in company with men who fear God.” 
These satiric hits only apply to 

‘‘persons who belong to asystem where the prin- 
ciples of morals are obscured, and such a system 
can only be found in Calvinism or Lutheranism 
or their progeny. Even those who most con- 
demn the dogmatic system of the Medizeval 
Church confess that she never obscured or 
perverted the principles of morals.” 

The lack of ‘‘ even-handed justice” is a 
fundamental deficiency in the book. It 
speaks of the visions of victims that should 
have beset the sleep of Elizabeth, and no- 
thing of those that should have haunted 
her predecessor ; of the persecutions of the 
old faith under the younger sister, and 
nothing of the persecutions of the new faith 
under the elder; of the tortures inflicted on 
the young traitor Throgmorton, who would 
have brought foreign invaders into the Eng- 
land of Elizabeth, but nothing of similar tor- 
tures endured by another Throgmorton who 
would have “ kept strangers out of the land ” 





of Mary. Mr. Bowden does not see that 
under Mary the heretics, having yo 
political power or aim, were martyred fo 
their religion; but under Elizabeth th 

were martyred because they added to theip 
faith a doctrine of rebellion, and behing 
them towered in strength the aggressiyg 
policy of the Pope, indulging in excommyyj. 
cation and exhorting to treason and regicide, 


In the same way he speaks of the misery of | 


the people under Protestantism, and forgets 
the distress that prevailed during the humilig. 
ting reign of the last Roman Catholic Tudor, 
Mary broke her heart under her revergeg 
Elizabeth’s grew higher with the years; for 
in spite of her faults and follies, she had 
raised her country once more to the 
rank of a great power in Europe, had 
initiated the colonizing expansion of Eng. 
land, and had stimulated in her ub. 
jects’ hearts the national fervour that kept 
their imaginations at a high level durin 
her reign. If the Catholic religion tend 
to poetry, why did no poets appear during 
the reigns of the Catholic Tudors, Henry 
VII. and Mary ?—none, in fact, during any 
Catholic reign since Chaucer and his 
‘“‘monkish caricatures.” ‘‘ Bishop Harsnet’s 
book on Popish impostures is full of the 
vilest calumnies”’ ; but Mr. Bowden accepts 
‘Leicester’s Commonwealth’ as true and 
by Parsons, though even Leicester’s ene- 
mies thought it overdrawn, and Father 
Parsons emphatically denied having written 
it. The résumé of the MS. said to be pub- 
lished in the Atheneum on April 8th, 1857 
(really on the 18th), does not give the same 
impression as is conveyed by the article 
itself. 

Asan example of irrelevantas wellas unjust 
arguments may be noted the illustration of 


Tennyson’s Protestant treatment of nature | 


from the temporarily despairing passages 
in ‘In Memoriam,’ and the contrast of 
Shakspeare’s women to “the new woman, 
who, when not corrupt, is engaged in a life- 
long endeavour to unsex herself and become 
as far as possible a man.” 

In regard to Shakspeare’s biography, Mr. 
Bowden believes that he was born and 
brought up in the old creed—that his parents 
and friends were chiefly Roman Catholics, 
his father being twice presented for re 
cusancy. Now it is quite possible this was 
the other John Shakspeare, who vanished 
from the town shortly after the presentation 
of 1592. It is at least a fact that neither 
Mrs. Shakspeare, senior or junior, was in- 
cluded in the list, as were many wives of the 
recusants. Mr. Bowden accepts as authentic 
the manuscript entitled ‘John Shake- 
speare’s Will.” 

A few strained constructions may be noted, 
as that ‘“‘Giordano Bruno was in London 
from 1583 to 1586, just after Shakespeare's 
arrival there,” and not a few direct errors, 
such as “Southampton was the patron of 
the Blackfriars Theatre, and Shakespeare 
probably began his acting career there,” 
and ‘he became proprietor of it in 1596.” 
Now the house was only bought from pr- 
vate owners by Burbage in 1596, made 4 
theatre, let to Evans and his boys for 4 
period, after which Shakspeare was “put 
in” among other “men actors” (see the 
Burbage Litigation MS.). ‘‘‘Damon and 
Pythias,’ by Walton, before 1568,” should 
have been “by Richard Edwards, 1567. 


| By J. 
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«éLove’s Labours Won’ in Meres’s list of 
1596” should be 1598, and it does not 
represent ‘ The Tempest,’ but more likely 
‘All’s Well that Ends Well.’ Considerable 
misunderstanding is shown in regard to the 
Greens and the Ardens and their connexions, 
the locality and history of Park Hall, the 


| dates, conditions, and prices of John Shak- 


speare’s sales and mortgages. It was not 
“ir Thomas Lucy’s father who was edu- 
cated by Foxe in 1540,” but Sir Thomas 
himself for a short time in 1546. But these 
and other little slips naturally arise from 
the amalgamation of the labours of two 
mon different in tastes, and do not much 
bear on the main question Was Shakspeare 
a Roman Catholic? In spite of the special 
pleading of Mr. Bowden, it is probable that 
most unbiassed students will allow the 
Scotch verdict of ‘‘ Not proven.” 








Shakespeare in France under the Ancien Régime. 


By J. J. Jusserand. (Fisher Unwin.)—So far 


as the general public is concerned, the English 
version of M. Jusserand’s ‘Shakespeare in 
France’ is @ much more desirable work than 
the original, with which we have already dealt. 
The translation has been executed by the author 
himself, whose familiarity with our literature 
and our language has been abundantly proven. 
A close scrutiny of the rendering reveals little 
that betrays a French origin. In dealing witha 
performance by English actors at the palace of 
Fontainebleau in presence of Henri IV. and his 
son the future Louis XIII., M. Jusserand de- 
scribes, from the journal of Héroard, how thechild 
“listened with coldness, gravity, and patience, 
till the head of one of the heroes had to be cut 
of”; then in his own person asks, ‘* What 
took place? Was the child indignant by a 
prescience of the arrests of Boileau? did he 
lose his coldness or his patience ?”” The word 
arrests in this sense has long been obsolete, 
and no living English writer would use it who 
was not thinking of the ‘ Arresta Amorum’ of 
Martial of Auvergne. Its use is, however, 
justified by Shakspeare (see ‘ Hamlet,’ ITI. ii. 
67). In a note, p. 287, referring to Sterne, 
M. Jusserand speaks of him as ‘‘the Dean.”’ 
Sterne never rose higher ecclesiastically than a 
prebendary, and it seems as if some confusion 
with Swift had arisen in the author’s mind. In 
one of many references to the ‘‘not a mouse 
stirring” in ‘Hamlet,’ M. Jusserand states 
that Dumas the elder leaves unmentioned, in 
the version of ‘Hamlet’ written by him, in 
collaboration with M. Paul Meurice, in long 
alexandrines, ‘‘the cowrin, the awful animal.” 
“Cowrin” does not exist in English, and if 
M. Jusserand intended a reference to the 
“cowran, tim’rous beastie” of Burns, he 
would have done well to place the word in 
inverted commas. Cases of the kind are few 
and unimportant, and the language employed 
‘sas a rule clear and idiomatic. Such alteration 
or amplification of the original as we find aims 
at the simplification of text, and in no instance 
that we have traced interferes with meaning. 
The illustrations meanwhile, drawn principally 
from French sources, constitute a pleasing and 
valuable addition. Some of them—such as the 
designs by Gravelot to Theobald’s second 
edition of Shakspeare, Eisen’s plate to Dorat’s 
Déclamation Théatrale,’ portraits of Garrick, 
Mrs. Oldfield, &c.—are familiar. Others are 
equally scarce and curious. Such are a view of 
the mansions for the performance of a mystery 
from the MS. of the Valenciennes Passion, 1547, 
in the National Library, Paris, MS. Fr. 12,536, 
andthe scenery forthe performance of ‘ Pandoste, 
ou la Princesse Malheureuse’ (‘The Winter's 
Tale’), at the Hétel de Bourgogne, 1631. As 
regards the history of the stage of both 





countries, the book constitutes a valuable 


theatrical record. 


The Triwmph of the Philistines. By Henry 
Arthur Jones. (Macmillan & Co.)—This, the 
most uncompromising and in some respects the 
most effective of Mr. Jones’s satires against 
the prudishness of modern Dissent, has now been 
added to the list of his printed plays. The 
impression left upon the mind in perusal is 
precisely the same as in performance. We 
hesitate to believe that the pronounced and 
eminently practical fascinations of Sally Lebrune 
would exercise the effect depicted upon a nature 
so coarse even as that of Mr. Jorgan. Mr. 
Jones quotes from a criticism in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes by M. Augustin Filon a state- 
ment that the study of Sally Lebrune is brilliant 
and at moments profound :— 

“Tt is the first time, if I mistake not, that an 

English dramatist,in introducing a Frenchwoman 
into his work, has turned out anything more than a 
collection of mere external peculiarities, tricks of 
facial expression, and mistakes in pronunciation 
and in language, and that he has penetrated into 
the very soul, or atleast into the état d’dme, of 
another nation, differentiating it from his own.” 
M. Filon’s testimony is conclusive on the 
point, and we are far from grudging Mr. Jones, 
whose work we have always admired, his 
triumph. Still, we think that had Sally 
Lebrune, as interpreted by Miss Juliette 
Nesville, been less—well, less French, teste M. 
Filon—the success of a clever play would have 
been greater. 


Mr. Cuminc WaLTERS’s attempted elucidation 
of The Mystery of Shakespeare's Sonnets (New 
Century Press) is worthy of consideration, for 
he has taken the trouble to read most of his 
predecessors’ works on the subject. Mr. Gerald 
Massey’s studies are weighted by complex 
theories he cannot accept. He ‘‘does not 
consider that Mr. Lee has finally and definitely 
solved the sonnet problem,” though he owes 
much to Mr. Lee’s historical and external treat- 
ment of the sequences. He acknowledges the 
admirable qualities of the volume in which Mr. 
George Wyndham finds ‘‘the selection of their 
themes was based quite as much upon current 
philosophy and artistic tradition as upon any 
actual experience,” but he believes a predilec- 
tion in favour of the Pembroke theory is fatal 
to Mr. Wyndham’s perfection. Mr. Walters 
thinks that the champions of the different 
claimants all annihilate each other, and that 
Mr. Tyler is the one ‘‘left untended on the 
field,” still awaiting an opponent. In argu- 
ments that have been already used for the same 
purpose, he attacks ‘‘the nauseous, squalid, 
and pitiful theory of Shakespeare, Pembroke, 
and Mary Fitton, which is not evolved from 
history, but artificially composed from supposed 
meanings that have been read into the sonnets.” 
He is severe on its author, giving vent even to 
the impassioned generalization, ‘‘ Inconsistency, 
thy name is Tyler!” Mr. Tyler is, however, 
in reality a patient and painstaking student, 
familiar with the art of literary theoretical 
architecture. His edifice, on paper, seems 
consistent enough in all its parts, except its 
foundation. Air may be a universal freehold, 
but castles built thereon are apt to drift on the 
north wind down to Spain. In order to clear 
the ground Mr. Walters treats the sonnets as 
totally unconnected with the dedication, as 
Shakspeare had clearly nothing to do with that. 
Mr. Walters reaches the same conclusion as 
Mr. Lee, that ‘‘W. H.” is unconnected with 
the youth addressed, and more fitly stands for 
‘*Mr. William Hall, or any other person equally 
obscure.” Neither of these gentlemen, how- 
ever, explains the application to a printer’s 
middleman of the phrase concerning ‘‘ that 
eternitie promised by our ever-living poet.” 
Mr. Walters makes a brave stand in defence 
of the character of the poet, so much maligned 
by biographers and critics who do _ not 
understand him or his way of looking at 





things. Though the eritic does not escape 
the dangers of a fixed theory, his method is 
more apt to guide to the true appreciation of 
the poems than the gossipy style of the school 
that seeks peccadilloes in every passage. Mr. 
Walters believes that the sonnets bear the same 
relation to the plays as an artist’s first sketch 
bears to the finished picture, the first passionate 
expression of his inspiration to the elaborated 
conception :— 

“They are a diary of allegory and parable worthy 
of his genius, impressed with his individuality.” 

“The young poet aspired after immortality rather 
than temporary popularity, fixing upon an ideal, the 
highest attainable. The worser spirit debases his 
thought, lowers his aspirations, and offers him the 
applause of his contemporaries rather than that of 
posterity.” 

“No doubt the conflict between stage-life and 
the true poet-life was intense, and he wavered. He 
heard the cheers of the mob, ‘the wide world’s 
commonplace,’ and for a time was satisfied.” 

“The woman-temptress personifies worldly plea- 
sure of easy attainment, the receipt of praise for 
work done without an effort, the gain of reward for 
achievements which have not been prompted by his 
better angel.” 

“ But he returnsto his higherideal. He renounces 

the dark woman, the fair friend never.” 
Few will follow Mr. Walters in viewing the 
sonnets as allegories. Fora careful student he 
makes curious errors in composition, chronology, 
and even in facts. For instance, pp. 5 and 6 
give a very dubious construction.as to the de- 
lineator of Rosalind, Isabel, and Hermione. He 
attributes the sonnets to Shakspeare’s ‘‘ pupil 
pen,” but makes them coeval with the theatre 
war and the riper dramas. He says a three 
years’ interval divides the first ninety-nine from 
the remainder, and that there is no relation 
between the earlier and the later group, not 
observing that the 41st is but the other aspect 
of the same situation treated of in the 134th. 
It is the 104th, not the 100th, which states that 
three years had passed ‘‘Since first I saw you 
fresh which yet are green”; and there is every 
reason to believe that the sonnets had been 
written at intervals throughout the time. 
Though he acknowledges that if any real per- 
son is alluded to therein it is Southampton, he 
knows too little of that young nobleman’s life 
to trace the allusions. After Southampton’s 
hazily dated marriage ‘‘ Lord Essex became his 
friend,” and after the queen’s death ‘‘he had 
a useful and not inglorious career in the Ameri- 
can colonies.” He insists that the sonnets were 
not intended for publication, yet does not ex- 
plain the reiteration in the 17th, 55th, 60th, 
and 81st of the idea :— 


You still shall live (such virtue hath my pen) 
Where breath most breathes, ‘even in the mouths of men. 


Memoirs of Monsieur d’Artagnan. Now for 
the First Time translated into English by Ralph 
Nevill. — Part II. The Lieutenant. (H. S. 
Nichols.) —Intrinsically the interest in the 
second part of the ‘Memoirs of d’Artagnan’ 
of Courtilz de Sandras is not inferior to that in 
the opening volume. The Three Musketeers 
have practically, however, vanished from the 
book, taking with them a portion of its charm. 
Scarcely a sign of indebtedness on the part of 
Dumas or Maquet is in this instalment to 
be traced. Once, indeed, Athos consents, at the 
instance of D’Artagnan, to disguise himself and 
act as spy upon a certain so-called Chevalier de 
la Carliere, with whom D’Artagnan has a diffi- 
culty. No mention whatever is made of Miladi, 
Aramis, or Porthos. Besmaux, however, in 
whom some of the more grotesque traits of 
Porthos are preserved, is frequently in evidence, 
as is M. de Tréville, now to some extent under 
a cloud. It is possible that D’Artagnan’s unfor- 
tunate suit to the fair widow of a Conseiller de 
Paris, which resulted in her imprisonment in 
Pierre-Encise and death in captivity, supplied 
some ideas for the fate of Madame de Bona- 
cieux. On the whole, there is very little 
that awakens thoughts or recollections of the 
‘Trois Mousquetaires.’ The book is princi- 
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pally occupied with the picture of Mazarin— 
whose avarice and greed are painted in strong 
colours—the wars of the Fronde, and other 
similar matters. It details a series of love 
adventures, if by such names D’Artagnan’s 
intrigues can be dignified. In the case of the 
before-mentioned widow of a conseiller he dis- 
played some loyalty, and in that in which a 
woman of dishonest occupation offered him a 
large fortune on the condition of his marrying 
her he indulged in scruples which, however 
natural they may appear to-day, might have 
been, and were, judged excessive at the middle 
of the seventeenth century. For the widow, 
who was older than himself, he confesses that he 
had no affection, coveting only her crowns. 
It is difficult, however, to see what he could do 
more than he did with a view to saving her 
from her enemies. In the later scenes of the 
action D’Artagnan visits England, where he 
entangles himself in an adventure of gallantry, 
the results of which prove sufficiently uncom- 
fortable, since he is gagged, manacled, and 
smuggled into France, carried into Paris, and 
immured in the Bastille, whence he escapes 
with some difficulty. For a man who was in 
fact a secret agent of Mazarin to find himself 
compelled to remain six weeks a prisoner in the 
Bastille was sufficiently odd. In the present 
instalment some omissions are made. These do 
not, as the translator is at pains to make his 
readers comprehend, at all interfere with the 
more vivacious details of the story. They are 
none the less to be regretted when, as in 
the case of Bussy-Rabutin, they detract some- 
what from the portrait of the man. The trans- 
lation is, as in the previous volume, sprightly, 
though the frequent use of phrases such as 
**none too rich,” ‘‘ none too badly,” &c., degene- 
rates intoa mannerism. Mr. Nevill’s notes are 
few and to the point. It is, however, too much 
to assert that the writings of Jean Francois 
Sarrasin (or Sarasin), with whom D’Artagnan 
was thrown into considerable intimacy, ‘‘are 
now completely forgotten.” They have been 
more than once reprinted in the present century. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


Tae revival at the Criterion on the 21st inst. 
of ‘ Rosemary,’ by Messrs. Louis N. Parker and 
Murray Carson, was so far a success that the 
theatre, at which Mr. Wyndham was to be seen 
for the last time, was filled with a fashionable 
and an enthusiastic audience, and that the 
Prince of Wales’s Hospital Fund, for which 
the performance was given, benefited to the 
extent of 1,474/. in a house supposed under 
normal conditions to hold 2201. The cast, 
except as regards two subordinate characters, 
was the same with which the piece was first 
given three years age. In his parting speech 
Mr. Wyndham confined himself to the condi- 
tions attendant upon his twenty-three years’ 
tenure of the house and the intimacies he had 
there contracted, and made no definite promises 
as regards the future. It is known, however, 
that the new theatre he has built will open in 
October with ‘David Garrick,’ which will be 
followed by a revival of ‘The Tyranny of 
Tears.’ 


Two farces, only one of which is played for a 
run, constitute, so far as the West-End theatres 
are concerned, the closing novelties of the 
season. Both are of the most extravagant type, 
and belong rather to the domain of pantomime 
than that even of farce. ‘The Wild Rabbit’ 
of Mr. George Arliss, which first saw the light 
at Wolverhampton, is as unmeaning as its silly 
title would lead one to expect. Not at all a 
study after the fashion of Ibsen’s ‘ Wild Duck’ 
is it. It is, on the contrary, a mere piece of 
absurdity, in which motor cars, guns, and hair- 
dye play a prominent part. Clever and energetic 
acting by Mr. Sydney Brough, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
Mr. Wyes, and Miss Esmond saved it from 





failure at the Criterion and secured for it a 
favourable reception. But so far as London is 
concerned, it is nought, and will probably re- 
turn to the country. No stronger or more work- 
manlike and not more happily named is ‘ What ? 
More Trouble !’ by Mr. W. T. McClellan, which 
was given for a solitary occasion at the Prince 
of Wales’s. In this the author played the prin- 
cipal character, a meek professor who, having 
proposed, as he believes, to a young lady, finds 
that his letter has miscarried and that he is 
betrothed to her aunt. It is not likely to be 
heard of again in London. ‘The Guinea-Pigs,’ 
by Miss Florence Warden, has also been given 
at the Kennington Theatre, but calls for no 
comment. 


Tus evening sees the withdrawal from the 
Lyceum of ‘ Robespierre’ and that of ‘ The Only 
Way’ from the Prince of Wales’s, with the clos- 
ing of both houses. 


To the universities which have conferred 
on Sir Henry Irving the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws has now to be added the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. 

Mr. Forses Ropertson’s season at the Prince 
of Wales’s will begin with a Japanese play by 
Mr. Fernald, the author of ‘The Cat and the 
Cherub.’ 


Mr. WynpHAM purposes studying during his 
holiday the version of ‘ Cyrano de Bergerac’ of 
Messrs. Louis N. Parker and G. Stuart Ogilvie. 


THE appearance of Mr. Martin Harvey in 
‘Hamlet,’ though inevitable, is postponed, and 
his next novelty will, it is anticipated, be Mr. 
Merivale’s rendering of ‘Don Juan Tenorio.’ 


NEGOTIATIONS are completed for the sale to 
Messrs. Nixon and Zimmerman, of Philadelphia, 
who are understood to be acting for Messrs. 
Frohman, of Daly’s theatres in London and 
New York. 

‘His Seconp YoutH’ is the title now 
assigned the piece formerly called ‘The 
Elixir of Youth,’ with which the Vaudeville 
will reopen in September. 


SaturDay performances of ‘The Gay Lord 
Quex’ are now abandoned at the Globe, so as to 
give the company opportunities of getting out 
of town. As the popularity of the piece is far 
from diminishing, afternoon performances on 
Wednesday have been substituted for those 
previously given on Saturday. 


‘An AMERICAN C1TIzEN’ has been withdrawn 
from the Duke of York’s, at which house it will 
reappear on September 2nd. 


Victor ARTHUR GILLES DE SaInt-GERMAIN, 
whose death is announced from Paris, was, a 
generation or more ago, a frequent and welcome 
visitortoLondon. Born January 12, 1833, he took, 
as a pupil of Provost, a first prize in comedy at 
the Conservatoire when twenty years old, made 
his début at the Odéon in ‘ Le Jeu de l’Amour 
et du Hasard,’ September, 1853, and the fol- 
lowing year appeared at the Théatre Francais 
in ‘Le Dépit Amoureux.’ He quitted the Fran- 
cais for the Vaudeville in 1859, where he played 
in ‘Les Honnétes Femmes,’ ‘La Maratre,’ &c., 
was subsequently at the Gymnase, at the 
Comédie Parisienne, the Renaissance, the 
Ambigu, &c., and ultimately at the Palais 
Royal. He created over three hundred réles, 
and, in spite of some physical defects, was an 
excellent comedian. 
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BELL’S 


[>= 


ILLUSTRATED 
CLASSICS. 


Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., 
Classical Master at St. Paul’s School, 





The special object of the Series is to make the 
editions as interesting and helpful as possible to 
the intelligent learner; and with this end in view 
in addition to the usual apparatus of Introductions 
Notes, and Vocabularies, Illustrations have been 
introduced wherever it has been thought that the 


might help to elucidate the text. 


These will be 


gathered from the best sources, and will be chosen 
with a view to explaining the text, and making the 
reader more familiar with Greek and Roman life 
Most of the illustrations will be specially redrawn, 


MAPS and PLANS will also 
required, 


be inserted as 


The volumes are being printed at the Oxford 


University Press, in 


issued at the uviform rate of 1s. 6d. each (with or 


without Vocabularies). 


The following will be ready in August 


or September :-— 


CORNELIUS NEPOS.— Epani- 


NONDAS, HANNIBAL, CATO. By H. L. BARI, 


M.A., Grammar School, Manchester. 


EUTROPIUS. Books I. and II. (One 


Vol.). By J. G. SPENCER, B.A., St. Paul’s Prepara- 


tory School. 


CAESAR. BookII. By A. C. Liddell, 


M.A., High School, Nottingham. 


CASSAR. Book III. By F. H. Colson, 


M.A., Head Master of Plymouth College, and G. M. 


GWYTHER, M.A., Assistant Master. 


LIVY. Book IX. cc. ixix. By W.C. 


FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A., formerly of Christ's 


College, New Zealand. 


LIVY._HANNIBAL'S FIRST CAM. 


PAIGN in ITALY. (Selected from 


Book XXI.) By 


F, E. A. TRAYES, M A., St. Paul's School. 


HORACE’S ODES. BookI. ByC.6. 


BOTTING, B.A., St. Paul’s School. 


VIRGIL'S ASNEID. Book II. By 


L. D. WAINWRIGHT, M.A., St. Paul’s School. 


VIRGIL’S AENEID. Book IV. By 


A. S. WARMAN, B.A., Grammar School, Manchester. 


OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. 


BOOKI. By G. H. WELLS, M.A., Merchant Taylors’ 


School. 


Others in preparation. 


Specimen Copies post free to Head Masters 


on application. 





BELL'S 


CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


Well illustrated, cloth, crown 8vo. 1s, 6d. each. 
NOW READY. 

CANTERBURY. NORWICH. 
CHESTER, OXFORD. 
DURHAM. PETERBOROUGH. 
EXETER. ROCHESTER. 
GLOUCESTER, SALISBURY. 
HEREFORD. SOUTHWELL. 
LICHFIELD. WELLS. 
LINCOLN. WINCHESTER. 


YORK. 


Dniform with the Series— ait 
ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. 


BEVERLEY MINSTER. 
Others in the Press. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 
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~ SAMPSON LOW. MARSTON & COMPANY'S LIST. 


A NOTABLE VOLUME OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN FRONTIER. 


THE ADVENTURES AND OBSERVATIONS OF AN AMERICAN IN RHODESIA. 
By WILLIAM HARVEY BROWN. 











With 32 Illustrations and 2 folding Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. net. [Leady. 
Copy of a Letter respecting ‘On the South African Frontier’ from the Right Hon. CECIL J. RHODES. 
10 MESSRS. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY. BURLINGTON HOTEL, W., May 6, 1899. 


Dear SiRs,—Thank you for the book you forwarded me, by William Harvey Brown, called ‘On the South African Frontier.’ It is capital reading, and is a truthful picture 
of Rhodesia and of the late rebellion. I can speak practically, as Mr. Brown went in with me in the force that went through to relieve Bulawayo. Yours, 
(Signed) C. J. RHODES. 


“ Every word in Mr. Brown’s ‘On the South African Frontier’ isthe simple, straightforward word of a frontiersman who has a tale to tell, and tells it without too much varnish. 
‘Tis an active, courageous American boy, who has gone out into God’s wilderness to try his fortune. He should have a hearing. As a mere narrative of stirring adventures the book 
can be recommended to the general reader; but it is of especial value just now on account of the interesting side-light it throws upon the British method of governing savages.” 

Literature. 





JUST READY, crown 8vo. boards, 1s. 


BRITISH POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By SPENSER WILKINSON. 








“ The book is sure to attract attention owing to the inherent—and permanent—interest of the important subject with which it deals.””—Observer. 


RUSSIA on the PACIFIC and the SIBERIAN RAILWAY. By Vladimir, Author of ‘The China- 


Japan War.’ With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 14s. [ Ready. 


The CATHEDRAL BUILDERS: the Story of a Great Guild. By Leader Scott, Hon. Mem. 


Accademia delle Belle Arti, Florence, Author of ‘The Renaissance of Art in Italy,’ ‘Tuscan Studies,’ ‘Echoes of Old Florence, ‘Handbook of Sculpture,’ &c. About 80 Full- 
Page Illustrations. 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth extra, 454 pp. 21s. [ Ready. 
Also a SPECIAL EDITION, limited to One Hundred Copies, crown 4to. printed on Imperial Hand-made Paper, the Illustrations printed on Japanese Paper, Three Guineas net. 


The ROMANCE of AUSTRALIAN EXPLORING. By G. Firth Scott, Author of ‘The Track of 




















Midnight,’ &c. Illustrated with 9 Maps, showing the Route of each Explorer, and several Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Ready. 
THREE PLEASANT SPRINGS in PORTUGAL. By Commander the Hon. H. N. Shore, R.N. 

With Sketch Map, and 15 Full-Page Illustrations from the Author’s Drawings. Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. : [Ready. 
AMERICA in HAWAII: a History of United States Influence in the Hawaiian Islands. By 

EDMUND JANES CARPENTER. With 4 Portraits. Feap. 8vo. ds. [Just ready." 





CRISIS IN THE CHURCH. 


} The SACRED VESTMENTS: being an English Rendering, with Notes, of the Third Book of the 


‘Rationale Divinorum Officiorum ’ of Durandus, Bishop of Mende. With Notes by the Rev. T. H. PASSMORE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3:. 6d. [ Ready. 


FOR SUMMER READING. 
MR. MIGGS. By Alexander Stuart. With Frontispiece; OUR CODE of HONOUR: a Romance of the Frontier 


by Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. (Just ready. War. By KATE HOPE HUNTLY, Author of ‘ Wedlock and her Skeleton Key,’ &c. 
Mr. Miggs’s amusing views on men and things have been familiar during the last two Crown 8vo. 6s. (Ready. 
or three years to readers of the Pall Mall Gazette, and in book form his racy utterances 


should provide entertainment for a very large circle of those who can properly appreciate |The STOLEN STORY, and other Newspaper Stories. 
literary fun. ? F : 5 eee E By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. ds. [ Ready. 
“The book is better than most, and is well suited to beguile an idle hour.””—Daily Mail. “Mr. Williams presents this newspaper world as it actually is......All the stories are gems 


‘ . of their kind. The volume as a whole is a charming one.’’—Boston Journal. 
The BLACK TERROR: a Romance of Russia. By John | 
| 





K. LEYS, Author of ‘The Lindsays,’ ‘The Lawyer’s Secret,’ ‘Under a Mask,’ &c. THE NEW ADDITION TO THE 


Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Just ready. 
eure plot is very skilfully handled and worked out to a very romantic ending, not | COMPLETE UNIFORM SERIES, 
without many risks and adventures which make the book one of absorbing interest.” s 
8 SN eamiian Crown 8vo, in cloth, at 2s, 6d., of 


)TAURUA; or, Written in the Book of Fate. By Emily © MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 


§. LOUD. Crown 8vo. és. (Just ready. | W ‘ 
; “This . a oe rad the South Sea Islands, which gives the same impression of the | I L D E E L I N . 
anguorous beauty of the country and the natives as one derives from Robert Louis Stevenson | * ict 
_ andthe author of ‘ Typee.’...... The book cannot fail to please readers who are affected by | Her Escapades, Adventures, and Bitter Sorrows. (Nearly ready. 
what has passed into literature of the charm of a people so lovable and so enviably placed | ‘* Mr. Black’s charming ‘ Wild Eelin ’...... will seem to all one of the most natural as well 
} that their home would seem to be an earthly paradise.’’—Scotsman. as delightful heroines that even Mr. Black has ever drawn.”’—Truth. 





NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST-—FICTION NUMBER-—1899. 


CONTENTS. 
FRONTISPIECE reproduced in Colour from a Drawing by W. Glackens. The TRAIL of the SANDHILL STAG. Ernest Seton Thompson, Author of ‘Wild 
The LETTERS of ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Edited by Sidney Colvin. FROM Animals I Have Known.’ Illustrated by Mr. Thompson. 
BOURNEMOUTH, 2885-1886. JAPANESE FLOWER ARRANGEMENT. Theodore Wores. Illustrations from Paintings 
The LION and the UNICORN. Richard Harding Davis. Illustrated by Howard Chandler | by Mr. Wores. , : 
Vv Christy. DANIEL WEBSTER. With Unpublished Manuscripts and some Examples of his Pre- 
AILLANTCUR. Henry Van Dyke. Illustrated by Walter Appleton Clark. paration for Public Speaking. Gcorge F. Hoar. 


“The PLAY’S the THING.” Albert White Vorse. “Illustrations by W. Glackens, repro- | A ROYAL ALLY. William Maynadier Browne. Illustrated by A. I. Keller. 
duced in Colour. The SHIP of STARS. Chaps. i8-20. A. T. Quiller-Couch (*Q’’) 





og SPECTRE in theCART. Thomas Nelson Page. Full-Page Illustration by F.C. Yohn. The FIELD of ART. Concerning Painters who would express themselves in Words. (John 
‘An URBAN HARBINGER. Poem. E. 8. Martin. With an Illustration (Frontispiece) La Farge). 
by W. Glackens. &e. &e. &e. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.,, Limirep. 
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AT ALL THE BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE DOMINION OF 
DREAMS. 


BY 


FIONA MACLEOD. 


THIRD EDITION. 6s. 


IN the SHADOW of the 
CROWN. By M. BIDDER. 6s. 


The FAILURE of the 


WANDERER, By CHARLES E. 
DENNY. 6s. 


TATTLE TALES of CUPID. 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 6s. 


The OLD DOMINION. By 


MARY JOHNSTON. 6s. 


The PURITANS. By Arlo 


BATES. 6s. 


SOME RECENT VERSE. 
MUSIC FANCIES. By M. A. 


VIALLS, 5s, 


BY SOUTHERN SHORE. By 


GEORGE BIDDER. 5s. 


VERSES. By B. E. Baughan. 


The SONG of the GOLDEN 
BOUGH. By CARYL BATTERSBY. 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS. A 


Facsimile Reproduction of the Proofs 
and MSS. of some of the Poems. 
Edited by JAMES DYKES CAMPBELL. 
With Preface and Notes by W. HALE 
WHITE. 6s. net. Large-Paper Edition, 
limited to 50 Copies, 12s. 6d. net. 





THREE IMPORTANT HISTORICAL 
WORKS. 


RUPERT, PRINCE PALA- 


TINE. By EVA SCOTT. 15s, net. 


The RISE of PORTUGUESE 
POWER in INDIA, 1497-1550, By 
R. 8, WHITEWAY. 15s. net. 


The SECOND AFGHAN WAR, 
1878-79-80. By Colonel H. B. HANNA. 
Vol. I. now ready, 10s. net. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO, 
2, Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 





THE VAN DYCK EXHIBITION AT ANTWERP. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


MONOGRAPHS ON ARTISTS. 


Edited and Written, jointly with other Authors, 


By H. KNACKFUOSS, Professor at the Royal Academy of Arts, Cassel, 
Translated by CAMPBELL DODGSON, M.A., Assistant in the Department of Prints and Drawings, British Museum, 


VAN DYCK. 


With 55 Illustrations from Pictures, Etchings, and Drawings. Imperial 8vo. limp cloth, price 4s. net. 


ILLUSTRATED. PROSPECTUSES GRATIS. 





a N°3 


London: H. GREVEL & CO. 33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. S1 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


MURET-SANDERS ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 


ENGLISH-GERMAN Part, 2460 pages, complete in 2 vols. royal 8vo. half-calf, 27. 2s. 

GERMAN-ENGLISH Part, Vol. I., Unabridged Edition (A-J), 1151 pages, with about 120,000 words, royal 8vo. half-calf, 11,15, 
The Second or Concluding Volume is in course of publication, and will be issued at the beginning of next year, 

Muret-Sanders’ ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary’ is the latest, largest, and by far the most comprehensive of all English. 


German Dictionaries, and specially adapted for the use of scientific and literary 
the New German Orthography, and the Pronunciation according to th 


students. It is the 





It contains the Technical Terms used in Art, 


appropriate examples and applications. 


London: H. GREVEL & CO. 33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


e Phonetic System of Toussaint-Langenscheidt, 4 
ce, and Manufacture; Anglo-Indian Words, Pro. } 
vincialisms, and Americanisms. It is remarkable for its clear and concise typographical arrangement, as well as for ity | 


only one which gives : 





| LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1006. AUGUST, 1899. Price 2s. 6d. 

The GHOST-DANCE of the FRENCH. 

IN CHAINS. By Hugh Clifford. 


MORE ABOUT WILDFOWL-SHOOTING in the OUTER HEBRIDES. 
By Gilfrid W. Hartley. 


EXPERIENCES in a QUARANTINE CAMP. 
ON TRIAL. Chaps. 14-18. By Zack. 
JOHN COOK. 


OUR OBLIGATIONS to WILD ANIMALS. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart., M.P. 


A BEDOUIN’S VENGEANCE. Chap. 4. 
The PAVILION and the LINKS: the Old Order and the New. 
A BOER WAR: the Military Aspect 
“HISTORY as SHE OUGHT to be WROTE.” By Andrew Lang. 
The LOSS of MOSHI. With Map. 
‘The POSITION of the GOVERNMENT. 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents for AUGUST. 
RACE and RELIGION in INDIA. By A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. 
A NEW TRAMWAY MONUPOLY. By Robert Donald 
The REFORM of CHINA. By Kang Yeu Wei. 
The SEVEN SENSES of FISHES. By Matthias Dunn. 


“AS ESTABLISHED by LAW.” I By Canon MacColl. II. By J. 
Horace Round. 


NATURE in the LAST LATIN POETS. By the Countess Martinengo 
Cesaresco. 


ARMS and the GENTLEMAN. By Z. 
The TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY. By W. Durban. 
The ANGLO-INDIAN CREED. By A Heretic. 
The IMPERIALISM of BRITISH TRADE. II. By Ritortus. 
London : Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 
FOR LONGHAND, SHORTHAND, PEN-AND-INK 

DRAWING, MUSIC-WRITING, 

Indeed whenever a Pen is necessary, 
USE ONLY 
“SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes at 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s., 
up to 18 Gs., post free. 
Adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. 
Avail yourself of the first opportunity to try a 
“Swan” FOUNTAIN PEN, 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue of 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 

93, Cheapside, E.C.; 954, Regent Street, W., London ; 
3, Exchange Street, Manchester. 
Brentano’s, 37, Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris. 

Or of all Stationers. 





THE 





LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAUS | 


and FITTED SUIT CASES 


| 
LLEN’S DRESSING BAGS in Crocodile and | 


Morocco Leather from Five Guineas upwards. 


LLEN’S PORTABLE CAMP and BARRACK | 


FURNITURE for Officers joining. 
Established 1799. By appointment to H.R.H. Prince of Wales. 
J. W. ALLEN, 37, Strand, London. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 
CH, “oy tara 





ACIDITY of the STOMA 


HEADACHE, G 
and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
¥ nm, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


OR, 


OF AN OLD 


E 


BY 


M.I.M.E. 





THIS DAY, ) 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net, buckram. 


AJAX LOQUITUR;| »: 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


ROBERT WEATHERBURN, 


With Portraits and Illustrations. 
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CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, The. 
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Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. ratistact 
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SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 


GRE 





EPPss COCOA ESSENCE. 


A THIN COCOA. 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, on bein| subjected Lo 

| powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving ! 4 
use a finely flavoured powder—a product which, when pre} er 
boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now with maey 


| PRIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
| By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. The | 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. ex 

L 

humorou 


MAN 
MR. 





beneficially taking the place. Its active principle, being a gentle 4 Cor 


stimulant, supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting 


system. Sold only in labelled Tins. If unable to obtain it of yor PUN 


tradesman, a Tin will be sent post free for nine stamps. 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Limited, Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


RPPss COCOA ESSENCE. 
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~TOHN LANE’S LIST 


THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW. 


A QUARTERLY MISCELLANY. 
Edited by Lady RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


Small folio, bound in leather, with a Design in Gold from a richly tooled Volume executed about 
1604 for King James I., price 21s, net. 


CONTENTS. 





INTRODUCTORY. The Editor. 

A NOTE on the BINDING. Cyril Davenport, F.S.A. 

The GREAT CONDITION. Henry James. 

A MODERN WOMAN. Elizabeth Robins. 

SOME CONSEQUENCES of the LAST TREATY of PARIS. The Hon. Whitelaw Reid. 

LETTERS to VERVAINE. “E. V. B.” 

SIR ROBERT PEEL. The Earl of Rosebery, K.G, 

OSBERN and URSYNE. ‘‘John Oliver Hobbes.”’ 

ALL the WORLD’S MAD. Gilbert Parker. 

The BATTLE of the NILE. A. C. Swinburne. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. Prof. Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. 

The SUDAN. Sir Rudolf Slatin, K.C.M.G. 

A MEZZOTINT. Sir Frank Swettenham, K.C.M.G. 

SELECTIONS from the LETTERS of GEORGIANA, DUCHESS of DEVONSHIRE. Edited by the 
Duchess of Devonshire. 

IMPRESSIONS and OPINIONS. 

An EPITAPH on CHARLES JAMES FOX. With a Note by Earl Grey. 

NOTES on the PORTRAITS of GEORGE WASHINGTON, ANNE of AUSTRIA, and MARY SIDNEY, 
COUNTESS of PEMBROKE. Lionel Cust, F.S.A., Director of the National Portrait Gallery. 


PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAITS. 
HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. E. Onslow Ford, R.A. 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. From a Miniature. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. Gilbert Stuart. 
SIR ROBERT PEEL. John Linnell. 
ANNE of AUSTRIA. Rubens. 
MARY SIDNEY, COUNTESS of PEMBROKE. Marc Gheeraerts. 
GEORGIANA, DUCHESS of DEVONSHIRE. Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


The T/MES says :—‘‘ Lady Randolph Churchill has planned her new quarterly magazine with daring originality, and 
has carried it out with remarkable success....., Nobly printed on noble paper...... Bound with a sumptuousness and a good 
taste that must go straight to the heart of the bibliophile...... Lord Rosebery contributes what we must regard as the 
principal article......of importance, not only as the expression of one statesman’s views upon a very illustrious predecessor, 
but also as containing his own opinions as to the duties and functions of a modern Prime Minister.” 

The DAILY NEWS says :—‘‘ Its size is folio; its margins are magnificent ; its binding, of richly tinted green leather, 
isa facsimile of an old masterpiece of the art. We have no hesitation in predicting for the new-comer a hearty welcome 
and a permanent position.’’ 


APPRECIATIONS and ADDRESSES by LORD ROSEBERY. 


Edited by CHARLES GEAKE. With Portrait and exhaustive Index. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ Lord Rosebery’s addresses are clear, incisive utterances which give every indica- 
tion of careful preparation, wide reading, great experience, nice judgment, and excellent taste. They are, in fact, a rare 
compound of literary essay and statesmanlike oratory, combining the best qualities and virtues of both. Nor need stress 
ret — that Lord Rosebery is possessed of an abundant sense of humour and a graceful wit which illuminate all 

is speeches. 


NEW NOVELS FOR SUMMER HOLIDAY READING. 
DEFENDER of the FAITH. An Historical Romance. By 


FRANK MATHEW, Author of ‘ The Spanish Wine.’ With 3 Portraits after Holbein. Crown &vo. 6s. 
The DAILY NEWS says :— 





H . “AN ARTISTIC HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
Mr. Frank Mathew is a literary artist. He has a vivid and evasive touch in style and distinction of presentation. 
The monarch’s figure seems to loom out. Anne Bullen is a very living bit of portraiture. Every scene between her and 
Henry in the book is a little masterpiece.” , 


The MANDATE. By T. Baron Russell, Author of ‘A Guardian 


of the Poor.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The BOOKMAN says :—‘*‘ The Mandate’ is original and striking. There is unmistakable talent in the book. Mr. 
Russell should go far.” 
The LITERARY WORLD says :—‘'‘The Mandate’ thoroughly deserves to be placed among the good novels that 


_ have been published during the last twelve months.” 


BOTH GREAT and SMALL. By A. E. J. Legge, Author of 


‘Mutineers.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


wear ECHO says :—‘‘ ‘ Both Great and Small’ must be reckoned a very brilliant and a very poignant story of modern 


HEART'S DESIRE. By Vanda Wathen-Bartlett. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


. . SPECTATOR says :—‘‘ Vail Glannock is really a charming personage, full of dreams and moods, and, best of all, 
re autifully dressed. We cannot remember any heroine lately side-glimpses on whose clothes have been so entirely 
: orprse The little pictures casually presented of Vail’s life with her foreign grandmother before her marriage have a 

great charm, and the dimly outlined figure of the grandmother herself is most delicately and charmingly pencilled in.” 


GREATER INCLINATIONS. By Edith Wharton. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


a, says :—‘‘ Any one of the eight stories of which this volume consists would suffice to make the author’s 


TO-DAY says:—‘‘ A clever book ana i sti P i i vi > f 
humorous outeas thon romp p Manoa an interesting. The sketches are American in tone, with an undercurrent of 


MAN'S CAUSE. By Ella Napier Lefroy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


(Shortly. 


MR. PASSINGHAM. By Thomas Cobb, Author of ‘Carpet 


mien says :—‘‘ Permit the Baron to recommend ‘Mr. Passingham.’ It is an absorbingly interesting story, 
elias y told, mainly in a crisp, dramatic dialogue, without a note of false sentiment. The characters speak for them- 
3 and an uncommonly good account they give of themselves too.”’ 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
The ARCADIANS. By H. C. 


MINCHIN. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
net. 

“This is a charming little story......There is 
nothing professional or conventional about the 
book....<. It is about as pleasant a holiday book as 
one could find after much searching among the 
works which laboriously profess to amuse.” 

Scotsman. 

“A bright and amusing series of sketches of gay 

and happy people.”— Academy. 


The ARCADIANS. By H. C. 
MINCHIN. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
net. 

“One hardly knows how to characterize such a 
book as this. It is nota novel, nor an essay, nor is 
it a biography—yet it is something of all three, and 
leaves a peculiar and pleasant flavour on the mind. 
ere There is in the book a suggestion of deeper 
thought than appears on the surface, and the poem 
‘ Candida’s va is a proof of the poetic taste of 
the writer. ‘The Arcadians’ will not appeal to all 
minds, but for those who can understand him Mr. 
Minchin has something to say.”— Guardian. 


The ARCADIANS. By Hi. C. 
MINCHIN. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
net. 

“ An entertaining set of papers, with a good deal 
of humour in them, just a suspicion of cynicism, 
not in the least bitter, and a slender thread of story 
to keep them together.” —Spectator. 

“We have found his light comedy very diverting. 
cepa A very proper book for the lawn on a languid 
afternoon in August.’—Daily Chronicle. 


The ARCADIANS. By dH. C. 
MINCHIN. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
net. 

“The dialogue is bright and easy and suggestive.” 
Manchester Guardian. 
“Bright, sparkling, cleverly written sketches — 
humorous and pathetic pictures of the incon- 
gruities of which life is woven.” 
Birmingham Gazette. 
“A bright and witty narrative.”— Outlook. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Pott 8vo. antique boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


A PRIEST to the TEMPLE; or, 
the Country Parson, his Character and Rule of 
Holy Life. By GEORGE HERBERT. Edited 
by the Rev. H. C. BEECHING, Rector of 
Yattendon, Berks. 

“Since George Herbert's ‘ Priest to the Temple ; 
or, a Country Parson’ was first published in 1652 it 
has not been often issued separately, and Mr. 
Blackwell’s pretty reprint is therefore welcome. 
Mr. H. C. Beeching has supplied an excellent 
introduction.” — Atheneum. 

“A dainty edition of an old-world book that has 
not lost its charm.” — Manchester Guardian. 

“The Rev. H. C. Beeching is one of the best 


' editors obtainable for a seventeenth-century work 


concerned with English clerical life, so that it is 
almost unnecessary to praise either the preface or 
the notes with which he has enriched a reprint of 
the 1652 edition of George Herbert’s ‘ Country 
Parson.’ ’—Speaker. 

“The book is one which should be on the book- 
shelves of every curate.’— Academy. 

“The get-up and printing are so good that we 
regard it as a model reprint...... It is a unique book, 
and we know of no writer who could have excelled 
Mr. Beeching as its editor.”—Literary World. 

“A dainty little volume...... A delightfully quaint 
little book.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A delightful format has been given to the new 
edition of George Herbert’s ‘Country Parson.’” 

Outlook. 

“A very attractive little edition. Mr. Beeching 
contributes a long introduction.” 

Westminster Gazette. 

“A careful reprint of the original edition of a 
famous book.” — Guardian. 

“Well and tastefully got up.”—Scotsman. 


Oxford : 
B, H. BLACKWELL, 50 and 51, Broad Street. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square. 
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IMPORTANT NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY CASSELL & COMPANY. 





BY J. M. BARRIE. 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 6s. 
The LITTLE MINISTER. 6s. 





BY STANLEY WEYMAN. 
The STORY of FRANCIS CLUDDE. 6s. 
FROM the MEMOIRS of a MINISTER of FRANCE. 6s. 
The MAN in BLACK. 3s, 6d. 





BY MAX PEMBERTON. 


The.GARDEN of SWORDS. 6s. 
KRONSTADT. 6s. 

A PURITAN’S WIFE. 6s. 
The IMPREGNABLE CITY. 
The SEA-WOLVES. Popular Edition. 
The IRON PIRATE. Popular Edition. 
The LITTLE HUGUENOT. 1s. 6d. 


Popular Edition. 3s. 6d. 
3s. 6d. 


3s, 6d, 





BY RIDER HAGGARD. 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. 3s, 6d. 





BY ANTHONY HOPE. 
FATHER STAFFORD. 3s. 6d. 


BY R. L. STEVENSON. 


Library Edition, 6s. each ; Popular Edition, 3s, 6d. each. 


TREASURE ISLAND. 

KIDNAPPED. 

CATRIONA. 

The MASTER of BALLANTRAE. 

ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The BLACK ARROW. 

The WRECKER. By R. L. Srevenson and Lroyp Ossovrne. 


BY HEADON HILL. 


SPECTRE GOLD. 6s. 
BY a HAIR’S BREADTH. Illustrated Edition. 6s. 


BY ROBERT MACHRAY. 
GRACE O'MALLEY. 6s. 


BY ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
CUPID'S GARDEN. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 


BY MRS. HENRY BIRCHENOUGH. 
POTSHERDS. 6s. 

















BY MRS. ERNEST HOCKLIFFE. 
The REFINER’S FIRE, 6s. 


BY ALEC J. BOYD. 
The SHELLBACE ; or, at Sea in the Sixties. 6s. 














BY E. W. HORNUNG. 


SOME PERSONS UNKNOWN. 6s. 
YOUNG BLOOD. 6s. 

MY LORD DUKE. 6s. 

The ROGUE’S MARCH. 6s. 
“TINY LUTTRELL.” 3s. 6d. 


BY Q. (A. T. QUILLER-COUCH). 
WANDERING HEATH. 5s. 
DEAD MAN’S ROCK. 5s. 
“T SAW THREE SHIPS.” 5s. 
NOUGHTS and CROSSES. 5s. 
The SPLENDID SPUR. 5s. 
The BLUE PAVILIONS. 5s. 
The ASTONISHING HISTORY of TROY TOWN. 
The DELECTABLE DUCHY. 5s. 
IA. A Love Story. 3s, 6d. 





BY FRANK STOCKTON. 
The GIRL at COBHURST. 6s. 
MRS. CLIFFS YACHT. 3s. 6d. 
The ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN HORN. 
POMONA’S TRAVELS. 3s. 6d. 


3s. 6d, 





BY L. T. MEADE. 


The REBELLION of LIL CARRINGTON. 
The MEDICINE LADY. 3s. 6d. 


3s. 6d. 





BY FRANK BARRETT. 
The ADMIRABLE LADY BIDDY FANE., 3s. 64. 


BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 
The DOINGS of RAFFLES HAW. 3s. 6d. 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


WHAT CHEER! 3s. 6d. 
LIST, YE LANDSMEN ! 


BY S. WALKEY. 
ROGUES of the “FIERY CROSS.” 5s. 


BY W. G. TARBET. 
ILL-GOTTEN GOLD. 6s. 


BY J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON. 
The HISPANIOLA PLATE. 3s. 6d. 





3s. 6d. 











BY FRANCES HEATH FRESHFIELD. 
The WROTHAMS of WROTHAM COURT. 6s. 





BY SARAH PITT. 
A LIMITED SUCCESS. 6s. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitep, London; Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 


— | 





— 
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